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A amcuncement 


HE American Central Life Insurance Company and the 





United Mutual Life Insurance Company announce the 
consolidation of these two companies under the joint name of 
the American United Life Insurance Company. This consoli- 
dation will unite two of the oldest life insurance companies 


in the middle west in a single organization having over a 


quarter of a billion dollars of insurance in force and over 


forty-three million dollars in assets. The new company will 


offer both participating and non-participating policies. 


Z HE Officers and Directors of 
both companies will continue actively with the new corpora- 
tion and the agency organizations of both companies will 
carry on without change. All policies of insurance in force in 
each company will be assumed by the new company exactly as 
originally written. 

The American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany believes that the demand for life insurance in the fu- 
ture will be even greater than it is at present and that the 
consolidated company will be able to offer its policyholders 


and the insurance-buying public a service excelled by none. 


UNITED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., AND AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MERGING AS 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


{A Mutual Corporation } 


INDIANAPOLIS: INDIANA 


Arva M. Lumpkin, Chairman of the Board 
Hersert M. Wooten, President Russevt T. Byers, Investment Vice-President Wri A. Jenkins, Secretary 
Gro. A. Banes, Managing Director Fioyp R. Fisuer, Agency Vice-President Henry W. Burroupn, Treasurer 
Harry R. Wiison, Vice-President in Charge of Reinsurance Epwarp A. Horton, Vice-President Wenpe et P. Cover, Actuary 
Harry V. Wane, Vice-President in Charge of Operations. Roseart B. Sturtevant, Vice-President Frank J. Haircut, Actuary 
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Ralph G. Engelsman, New York Penn Mutual General Agent, At Age 20 


OUT IN FRONT 


Ralph G. Engelsman, president of the Life Underwriters Associatior 
of the City of New York and general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, 


with headquarters on the forty-sixth floor of 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is young in years but old in experience in the business of life 
insurance. He was born in New York City in the year of the Spanish- 
American War, which may have had something to do with his subse- 
quent enlistment in the United States Navy during the World War. 
He was graduated from public and high schools in his native 
metropolis and was engaged in the cotton goods business—selling 
of course—for a short time before taking up life insurance selling 
at the age of twenty with the Louis Lane Agency of the Equitable. 
He sold $90,000 the first year, $217,000 the second, $345,000 the 
third and never thereafter fell under the half a million mark. Mr. 
Engelsman was the youngest member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Club at the Memphis meeting several years ago, when that 


organization was formed, and is still a large personal producer in 
spite of his duties as director of a growing agency of thirty-five 
wide-awake men. He became associated with Griffin M. Lovelace 
as an instructor at New York University in 1924 and followed up 
this work for the next six years. In addition to this and his agency 
work, Mr. Engelsman has found time to deliver addresses before 
associations and agency groups in forty-five cities of the United 
States and Canada, to write a number of successful books on life 
insurance selling and for a number of years has contributed a column 
to the Managers Magazine. He is married and has two boys, three 
and six years old. When appointed by the Penn Mutual in 1928 
he was the youngest general agent in the country and, starting from 
scratch, his infant organization paid for three and a half million 
the first year. He likes to draw pictures. 


Master Engelsman at age six, 
vacationing in Central Europe 


RIGHT 


A current likeness of the ener- 

getic head of the Association 

of Life Underwriters of the City 
of New York 




















USE OF SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
AS AN AID IN SELLING 





WHyY MAKE THE BENEFICIARY DECIDE? 


It is a fine thing for a man to own a liberal amount of life insurance for the 
protection of his wife and children. It shows a desire on his part to provide for 


them not only as long as he lives. but as long as they live. 


But what happens when the insurance is paid to a widow? In many cases, it is 
received by a home-maker who has had little or no business experience. who is 
suddenly forced into the role of a financial manager. and who must decide how 


to invest the insurance proceeds so that it will yield an income for the family’s 


living expenses. Not an easy task. particularly in times such as the present. 


The safe and profitable investment of money is said to be one of the world’s most 
difficult problems, yet it confronts the beneficiary of a life insurance policy who 
must make her insurance fund yield the best possible fixed income consistent with 


safety . 


Is there a way by which a woman, inexperienced in money matters, can be 
spared the responsibility of handling her husband's life insurance proceeds? Most 
assuredly! The husband himself can designate the way in which his policies shall 
be paid. By making use of the optional modes of settlement. he can spare his bene- 
ficiary the embarrassment and risk which otherwise would devolve upon her in 


determining how to conserve his life insurance when it comes to her. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuomas I. Parkinson, President 393 SEVENTH AVENUE. New YorK 
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The Flower of Love 


HAVE just finished a story. It was simple, pleasing and refresh- 
| ing. Dealing with youth and romance, its author avoided that 

tiresome touch of depressing realism by which young modern 
writers hope to leave an impression of their own sophistication. 
Love was approved as the best, the only key young people should 
use to open the gateway to a life of success and happiness. 


The girl’s wealthy business-talking father was the only obstacle 
in the quick action which led the young folks to the wanted happy 
afance. And as the tale was ending, there was a feeling of relief 
when the anxious love-filled girl interrupted the sensible, stilted 
conversation between her business minded father and her respect- 
ful, ambitious suitor, with the cry, “Jobs, Jobs, Jobs. I am tired of 
hearing about jobs. Am I never to hear about love?” Of course, 
her plea prevailed and the finale brought gayety and youth to the 
fore to shunt the father and business to the background. 


The story of life insurance begins with a primal human urge 
which long years of experimenting had failed to appease. The tale 
portrays man and his helpmate with their children. Proud and 
courageous he stands between his loved ones and their enemies. 
His mind, however, envisions some future day when they, not he, 
may live. The portrait he paints, with one exception, remains the 
same. There still stand his wife and his children and there crouch 
their enemies. Between them now he no longer stands. A cross 
on a mound marks where once he stood on guard. Apprehension 
and fear have replaced assurance and confidence on the face and in 
the eyes of those he loves. Death has won its victory over him; 
will life attain a victory over those he left behind? 


Chapter on chapter in this history of a human achievement record 
the appeal by which a constantly expanding army of protection gave 
permanent expression to the security which men sought for those 
they adored. And so the shield of life insurance arose from the bar- 
ren grave to thwart the forces of destruction and to bring again 
contentment and hope and courage to the widow and her orphans. 


The growth of life insurance came because men, in every walk of 
life, wanted those they loved to be ever free from sorrow and care. 
In their reveries, which carried them into the future, they dreaded 
a day in which the sun shone or the stars gleamed on the suffering 
and distress of those to whom they were devoted. 


Sometimes in this modern day, life insurance men alert to atten- 
tion given to finance and income embrace a selling method where 
only the mathematical investing advantage of life insurance is 
stressed and protection, which is the flower of love, is totally ig- 
nored. As the girl in the story I would like to cry out, “Money, 
Money, Money. I am tired of hearing about money. Am I never 


to hear about love?” 
T.J.V.C. 
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they will tell you, regarded an intake of ss 
eral million a year as a respectable objectiv 
even in the good old days when millions were bag: 
telle and small money. But an even older rack 
one that was spawned scores of years ago and nw 
tured to hardy growth by the depression, maki 
that intake seem like pin money. Fifty million d@& 
lars a year, lifted from the pinched and shrunkea 
savings of duped bargain hunters who can ill affor 
the experience, is the current income of these mo. 
ern racketeers, the wildcats of insurance, whof 
maraudings are now being shunted into the opaf 
and exposed to the widening spotlight of publif 
appraisal. 


? ROFESSIONAL racketeers of the old schol 























Fifty Millions in Premiums 


But the fifty million annual intake does not repr 
sent the sum total of the effects of the unlicens 
insurer whose operations verge on the shady a 
illicit. Beyond the physical proportions of this nf 
come there are other effects, more disastrous aif 
far-reaching than the financial losses sustaineéf 
There is, for example, the adverse reaction suffer 
by the authorized insurance companies, a destritf 
tion of confidence that cannot be measured 
gauged by pecuniary standards. The individu 
who has suffered at the hands of the fly-by-nigt! 
insurer usually becomes a first-class cynic and holé 
all insurance in suspicion, the legitimate alow 
with the illicit, and when this individual is mult 
plied by the thousands who have been mulcted Wf 
the wildcats, an army of the suspicious and irritt 
ble is created, one whose stubborn refusal to * 
lieve anything good of the insurance business is! 
dragging weight hung about the necks of the les" 
imate companies and their agents. 

The insurance departments of the majority * 
the states, much in the manner of clinics, hi 
studied the depredations of the unauthorized 
surer, and whenever an operation was indicate 
have worked conscientiously to cut out the cane 
ous growth. The New York Department, for * 
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OF THE UNAUTHORIZED 


INSURER 


By DAVID PORTER 


Spectator Staff Writer 


stance, has initiated court actions which were more 
than ordinarily successful in punishing those who 
solicited in behalf of unlicensed insurers, and its 
files bulge with testimony and affidavits that reveal 
the intricacies and crooked technique of the wild- 
eats. But in spite of the constant vigilance exer- 
cised by these guardians of insurance ethics, the 
“fly-by-nights” have discovered for themselves innu- 
merable loop-holes through which, for the most part, 
they escape unscathed. Their agents have been 
prosecuted and convicted but invariably the “execu- 
tives” are immune because of the inadequacy of 
existing state laws. 

In this they are aided to a great extent by the 
gullible, the army of what the mighty Barnum 
called “the suckers,” eager to find a bargain or 
financially unable to avail themselves of the higher 
rates and values of legitimate insurance. They ap- 
parently are getting something for less than they 
would have to pay elsewhere and they disregard the 
greater loss they will sustain in the end. And be- 
cause of the loopholes which unfortunately exist, 
plus the eternal gullibility of the victims of the 
shell-game, the fly-by-night gleefully extends his 
thumb from his nose in the direction of law and 
regulation, in that derisive gesture so familiar to 
the average citizen. 


Three Classes of Carriers 


There are three classes of unauthorized insurers. 
In the first are those companies which cannot meet 
the requirements for admission 


















quirements for admission into states wherein perhaps 
they operate without being licensed, but the nature of 
their business transacted in these states indicates 
that it would not be an economically sound thing 
to do so. There are several kinds of companies or 
insurance classifications in this category. There is, for 
instance, the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, or the 
Teachers’ Insurance & Annuity Association, or the 
Church Life Insurance Company. These are partially 
philanthropic and the burden of extra taxation is not 
primarily justified for them. There are also marine in- 
surance companies, or fire companies, with isolated risks 





into states where they would op- 





erate. Among these are certain life 
insurance companies which are 
financially sound but whose struc- 
ture or plan of operation prohibits 
their admission into a number of 
states, or whose small volume of 
business in certain states makes it 
just as prohibitive for them to sub- 
mit to the requirements for admis- 
sion. Companies other than life ex- 
perience similar difficulties. The 
New York State Insurance Law, 
for example, refuses to allow fire 
companies to do a casualty business 
in that state, although other states 
extend that privilege. Even though 
these companies are financially sol- 
vent and perfectly legitimate and 
able to function in this manner, the 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA 
July 24, 1936 


Mr. Thomas J. V. Cullen, Editor 
The Spectator 

239 West 39th Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Cullen: 

I have your letter of the 21st, and unquestionably some action should be 
taken to curb the activities of undependable insurance carriers in states 
where they are without authority to do business. 

Your suggestion that publicity is the method to use in combating the 
operations of these unauthorized concerns is certainly an excellent one, and 
it is my belief that pursuit along this line will materially aid in eliminating 
such concerns from our midst. 

Assuring you of my hearty cooperation in your worthwhile undertaking, 
and with every good wish, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
Sam B. King 
Insurance Commissioner 











law bans such operation. 
In the second class are those 


companies which can meet the re- companies. 


The above letter is typical of the commendation and support which The Spectator has elicited 
from insurance commissioners in connection with a series of articles on unauthorized insurance 
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which are essential to their eco- 
nomic welfare but not sufficiently 
large in volume or frequent in oc- 
currence to warrant the involved 
and expensive procedure incident 
to admission in those states af- 
fected by these coverages. 

The third classification is that 
of the pure, unadulterated and un- 
tamed wildcats. Some of these are 
licensed in no state, but by use of 
the mails, advertisements inserted 
in daily newspapers and florid 
radio broadcasts, circulate freely 
throughout the country. Others are 
licensed in one state, establish a 
home office in another and yet 
transact no business in either of 
these states but by means of the 
mails cultivate the remaining 
states. Since these companies 
transact business in no state which 
has supervision over them, they 
are outside the pale of regulation 
and state authority has no power 
to interfere with their marauding. 


Commissioners Are Stymied 


This is essentially the problem 
state insurance supervision is up 
against. No insurance commis- 
sioner has authority to go beyond 
the limits of his own state in regu- 
lating insurers, and if the insurer 
is not licensed within his own state 
but continues its depredations 
within that state, the commissioner 
is powerless to do anything about 
it, providing the solicitation is done 
by mail alone. If it is accomplished 
by agents or brokers, that is still 
another matter and most states 
have laws which demand prosecu- 
tion of the offending solicitors, 
usually with a severe penalty im- 
posed upon conviction. But since 
most of these fly-by-night insurers 
are careful to avoid the use of hu- 
man agents, limiting themselves to 
Federal mail facilities or news- 
paper advertisements, insurance 
commissioners are impotent to halt 
their depredations. 

It was with a view to the correc- 
tion of this absurd situation that 
several bills were introduced in 
Congress within recent years, the 
most publicized of which was the 
Hobbs bill, prohibiting insurance 
companies from using the mails for 
solicitation of business in states in 
which they were not licensed. Quite 
a few interests were opposed to 
the passage of this bill. The above- 
mentioned Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund and other semi-philanthropic 
associations opposed it because of 
obvious and laudable reasons, since 
such a law, if enacted, would de- 
stroy their usefulness to a deserv- 
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ing group. Other interests, such as 
the American Bankers Association, 
campaigned against the bill, in and 
out of the halls of Congress, be- 
cause it would have deprived them 
of an essential service which in the 
main could not be secured from 
authorized companies. Coverages 
which licensed domestic companies 
could not or would not give the 
banks could be secured through 
Lloyds of London, for example, and 
the closing of the mails to these in- 
surers would leave many banks un- 
guarded in several vital spots. 
Other interests, as old line life com- 
panies, insisted that the proposed 
legislation would merely hamstring 
operations of a legitimate nature 
without carrying out completely 
the purpose for which the bill was 
drafted, preventing, for example, 
renewals of old policies and busi- 
ness of a similar character. 

It was also contended that this 
legislation would curtail the powers 
of the state insurance commission- 
ers and prove to be the opening 
wedge of Federal interference in 
the insurance business. This ele- 
ment found many of the commis- 
sioners lined up against the pass- 
age of the Hobbs bill, with several 
outstanding exceptions. Among 
others of the insurance fraternity 
frankly in favor of the bill, and 
not one whit afraid of the dire con- 
sequences of Federal interference 
as gloomily forecast by the major- 
ity of the insurance commissioners, 
was Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, who not only 
saw nothing unconstitutional in 
Federal regulation of the use of 
the mails by insurance companies 
but also decried the fear of the 
“opening wedge,” pointing out that 
there were several precedents for 
such legislation, none of which had 
afforded the Government an excuse 
for interfering with the business. 
In the face of marshalled opposi- 
tion, however, the Hobbs bill was 
shelved and the threat, implied or 
real, of Federal intervention, was 
shelved with it. 


Publicity as a Weapon 


Years back, in what might be 
termed the formative days of in- 
surance as an essential adjunct to 
business ownership and financial 
guardianship, the uncontrollable 
operation of unauthorized and irre- 
sponsible carriers impeded the 
ordered progress of sound protec- 
tion. There was little machinery 
for preventing such abuses and the 
only effective weapon employable 


was fearless publicity and it was 
such publicity, fostered and pro- 
moted by The Spectator, which 
broke up the large-scale racket of 
bootleg insurance at that time. 

In later years, when the menace 
of the unlicensed insurers again be- 
gan to assume serious proportions, 
licensed insurers and state officials 
sought to combat this unequal com. 
petition by placing the burden on 
the buyer of insurance, by impos- 
ing a tax upon those taking out in- 
surance with unlicensed insurers, 
but these laws were held unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which decided that a 
resident of a state had a constitu- 
tional right to take out insurance 
outside his state with whatever in- 
surer he chose, whether licensed or 
unlicensed, upon his own direct ap- 
plication, and accordingly he could 
not be penalized for following that 
constitutional right. The principle 
of “caveat emptor,” therefore, 
could not be applied. There was no 
way of halting the buyer if he pre- 
ferred to look for bargain-counter 
insurance. So the various legisla- 
tive bodies fell back on the princi- 
ple of “caveat venditor,” and to 
this end it became necessary to de- 
vise laws prohibiting residents 
from acting as agents of these un- 
licensed insurers, or from adjust- 
ing losses or inspecting risks for 
them or in any manner aiding them 
in the transaction or securing of 
business, and these laws have been 
upheld as constitutional. 


Solicitor Convicted 


It was one thing, however, to 
throw down the gauntlet and quite 
another to make an issue of it. Al- 
though these laws were more or 
less fool-proof, legal nets to catch 
the unwary or guilty solicitor, they 
were not, for the most part, vigor- 
ously enforced. In fact, when an 
instance of their enforcement oc- 
curred, it became news of the head- 
line variety, like “man bites dog.” 
Recently, in Pennsylvania, a repre 
sentative of a prominent Illinois 
agent of London Lloyds was in- 
dicted for soliciting insurance ut- 
lawfully. The trial became the 
cynosure of all insurance eyes, with 
such a converging of legal talent 


that even the laity were enthralled [ 


Heavy pressure was brought t 
bear by those who coddled the 
fancy that London Lloyds was be 
ing unjustly persecuted, at least by 
innuendo, and the legal -lights ar 
rayed for the defense were repre 
sentative of interests which patror 
ized Lloyds and saw in this case 4 
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precedent which would affect in one 
way or another their own well-be- 
ing. But in spite of the pressure, 
the solicitor was convicted and sen- 
tenced, and the cause celebre be- 
came striking testimony of the effi- 
cacy of the law and the possibilities 
involved in its enforcement. 

Outside of foreign insurers, such 
as London Lloyds, who operate in 
this country without having ful- 
filled the requirements for lawful 
operation, the chief offenders are 
the assessment associations, the 
health and accident racketeers, the 
small and elusive life insurance as- 
sociations which operate almost en- 
tirely through the mails, over the 
radio and through the advertising 
columns of daily newspapers and 
also mutual benefit societies claim- 
ing not to be insurance companies. 
These fly-by-nights are in the main 
responsible for the huge losses sus- 
tained, the total amount mulcted 
from an unsuspecting public being 
close to fifty millions of dollars an- 
nually. Their adverse effect on in- 
surance opinion, however, is worse 
than the loss of premiums. These 
wildcats, for the most part, rely 
upon the theory that there are 
enough bargain-hunters in the 
country to be lured by high-pres- 
sure ads, intriguing circulars and 
fallacious promises of something 
for practically nothing, to assure 
them of a tidy fortune. 


Old Corporation Laws 


Any insurance department would 
unhesitatingly attempt to deny a 
license to any association or com- 
pany, stock or mutual, if it knew 
its intention was merely to estab- 
lish a legal domicile in that state 
and offer in other states a line of 
coverage outside the laws in which 
the carrier originated. It happens, 
however, that a few states, Colo- 
rado, California, Illinois, Indiana, 
New Jersey, Texas and Louisiana, 
still have in effect old corporation 
laws under which certain provi- 
sions, originally designed to favor 
the organization of charitable en- 
terprises, make it possible to or- 
ganize “non-profit” associations or 
mutual benefit societies for provid- 
ing their own members with 
limited forms of insurance protec- 
tion. 

The associations incorporated 
under those laws are usually out- 
Side the jurisdiction of the insur- 
ance departments and free to op- 
erate as they will. The boast that 
they are incorporated under the 
laws of certain states is one of the 
means whereby the public is de- 








SCOPE OF UNAUTHORIZED OPERATORS 


The Spectator's files bulge with lists of unauthorized carriers operating 
in various states, copies of the policy forms which they use, and examples 
of the literature which they send out to entice the prospect looking for 
extraordinary bargains in insurance protection. 


From time to time, as it sees fit, The Spectator will publish the names 
of these carriers and also reproductions of their forms and promotional 
material in the belief that the white light of publicity will not be relished 


by the carriers so exposed. 


Below are nine states already studied, showing the number of un- 
authorized insurance companies known to be actively transacting busi- 


ness in each state. 


Arkansas . er 
Delaware _.. eta 
Kansas ...... weet 
Michigan . aun 
ee 


Mississippi . sit Ries sie Oe 
Pennsylvania _.. . 202 
North Carolina ........ 30 
eR ee 


Note: 68 companies operate in 


3 or more states; 60 in 2 states. 








luded into believing that these com- 
panies are financially and ethically 
sound and subject to the customary 
state insurance supervision. 

A revision of such corporation 
laws so as to remove their useful- 
ness as a screen for highbinding 
insurance operations would seem to 
be one of the first moves that 
should be made in a legislative way. 

Like the recent plague of locusts 
in the mid-west farmlands, these 
companies have multiplied during 
the past decade, and this rapid and 
widespread growth may be ascribed 
to either or all of the following rea- 
sons: first, the insurance business 
has come through the depression 
with flying colors, is better under- 
stood and enjoys greater prestige 
than ever before in the estimation 
of the insuring public, and since 
the business is certain to enjoy a 
gratifying expansion in the future, 
the field has become an attractive 
one for the unscrupulous promoter ; 
second, as a result of the prolonged 
depression, the average citizen has 
been obliged to whittle down his ex- 
penses and therefore is in the mood 
to take a chance with cheap insur- 
ance, however doubtful in value; 
and third, the shady promoters who 
operate many of these assessment 
associations have found that their 
pet projects can be incorporated 
without capital and operated with- 


out the necessity of maintaining 
adequate reserves or guarantee 
funds. If circumstances oblige 


_them to fold up, it is no great 


tragedy for them, for they imme- 
diately promote another company 
and carry on as before. 

The method of operation em- 
ployed by these promoters would 
give the old-time gold-brick artist 
an inferiority complex. The first 
step is the insertion of bombastic 
and misleading advertisements in 
newspaper columns which attract 
the attention of the bargain hunter. 
Upon receiving the latter’s request 
for further information concerning 
the amazing insurance values of- 
fered, a flood of highly flavored 
literature engulfs the nibbling 
prospect, who is quite dazzled by 
the alluring terms of the forthcom- 
ing policy, the innumerable advan- 
tages and benefits accruing to him 
or his beneficiary, and the absurdly 
low cost of coverage. The essential 
economy, it is pointed out, lies in 
the absence of the agency system 
of better known insurance com- 
panies, which these promoters al- 
lege to be a costly item of overhead. 
There are no license fees to be paid 
to state insurance departments. As 
one of these promoters naively 
points out: “We eliminate these 
and other unnecessary expenses.” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





A.L.C. Industrial 
Section Program Ready 


Agency turnover, one of the most 
important problems in the industrial 
life insurance business, will be one 
of the main subjects discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Industrial Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
to be held in Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15, 
during the 3lst annual gathering of 
the Convention at the Baker Hotel. 
A. G. Palmie, manager of the indus- 
trial department of the Home State 
Life of Oklahoma City, Okla., will 
read a paper on “The Cost of Agency 
Turnover and Suggested Remedies.” 

Another interesting topic will be, 
“The Merits of Research Commended 
to Industrial Life Companies,” the 
subject to be handled by F. M. Nettle- 
ship, secretary of agencies, Equitable 
Life of Washington, D. C. 

The annual election also will be 
held. J. F. Maine, agency executive 
of the London Life of London, Ont., 
is chairman of the Industrial Section 
and will preside. F. M. Nettleship, 
secretary of agencies of the Equitable 
Life of Washington, D. C., is secre- 
tary. Mr. Maine at the opening of 
the Industrial Section meeting will 
pick out highlights in the industriai 
life insurance business during the 
year and point out the problems and 
opportunities for development, giving 
his views on matters. 

Details of the luncheon program 
for the Legal Section at 12.30 p. m., 
Monday, Oct. 12, are announced, by 
Section Chairman Sam B. Sebree, 
general counsel Midland Life of Kan- 
sas City. Frank Wozencraft, general 
solicitor of the Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City, and for- 
merly associate counsel of the South- 
land Life of Dallas, also one-time 
chairman of the Legal Section, will 
be toastmaster, the local company 
committee being host to the Section 
on this occasion. The luncheon ad- 
dress will be given by the Hon. Wil- 
liam McCraw, attorney-general of 
Texas. Hon. D. A. Frank, president 
of the Dallas Bar Association, wil: 
deliver the address of welcome at the 
opening session of the Legal Section 
meeting on Monday, response on be- 
half of the section to be made by 
Robert A. Adams, general counsel of 
the American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis. 
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Grant Taggart Again 
Leads Company 


Again leading all agents of his com- 
pany Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States Life representative at 
Cowley, Wyoming, submitted 44 appli- 
cations during the month of August 
totalling $339,000. A Life Member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, Tag- 
gart’s business reflects quality as well 
as quantity underwriting—95% of his 
apps being on the annual premium 
basis and his total of rejections and 
“not taken” policies consistently less 
than 15%. 

Mr. Taggart is scheduled to conduct 
a seminar on the topic, “Volume 
Through Many Applications,” at the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ convention at Boston this 
month. Following this meeting he is 
to make a tour of several eastern 
states under the sponsorship of the 
National Association and will speak 
at special meetings of the various Life 
Underwriters Associations and will 
also address the Sales Congress at 
Peoria, Illinois, on October 9th. 











Leroy A. Lincoln, 


president of the Metropolitan Life of 

New York, who will speak on ‘Make 

Haste Slowly" at the convention of the 

American Bankers’ Association in San 

Francisco on September 23. The con- 

vention will extend from September 21 
to 24. 


United States Life 


Annual Convention 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company in the City of New York 
held its 1936 convention at its Home 
Office on September 11 and 12. Don 
Lee Hartman, superintendent of 
agencies, presided at the Friday 
morning session, during which the 
delegates listened to C. V. Starr, John 
Gerdes, Andrew Webster, James 
Loutit and George Selser, officials of 
the company, who outlined some of 
the plans for future growth and ex- 
pansion. James Typond of the new 
Chinatown office in New York gave 
an interesting outline of the com- 
pany’s recent plan to write Chinese 
business in this country. 

Following the morning session, a 
luncheon was held at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel. The afternoon session 
continued there when Emanuel Dash 
gave a talk on “The Use of Settle 
ment Options and Trust Agreements 
in Selling Life Insurance.” C. J. 
Smith discussed “Cooperation Be- 
tween the Home Office and the Field.” 
Ward Phelps of the Sales Research 
Bureau then introduced their new 
training course to the general agents. 

On Friday evening an _ informal 
dinner was held at the Governor Clin- 
ton and was attended by 100 agents. 

The Saturday morning session was 
held at the home office and included 
a demonstration of the “Tithe Plan” 
by members of the American Agenty 
Association; a sales demonstration of 
Program Selling, and finally an ad- 
dress by C. V. Starr as to the “Fu- 
ture Plans of the Company.” 





Gage E. Tarbell 


Gage E. Tarbell, senior director of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who died Sept. 5, after an operation 
at French Hospital, in New York, will 
long be remembered as one of the out- 
standing figures in American life in- 
surance. He entered the business 
in his early twenties, a few years 
after Henry B. Hyde had laid the 
foundation for its tremendous expan- 
sion during the ensuing half century, 
and he helped to shape its destinies. 
He contributed to the spectacular 
growth of life insurance, first, by per- 
sonally writing a huge volume of in- 
surance, thereby demonstrating the 
possibilities of life underwriting as 4 
profession; second, by building in the 
city of Chicago one of the largest 
agencies of all time; and third, by 
directing for many years the Agency 
Forces of The Equitable. He was in 
his eightieth year and had been 4 
member of the board of directors for 
the past thirty-seven years. 
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New Aerial Exclus. Clause 
Offered by Fred M. Glass 


An aviation exclusion clause that 
is intended to stand up even against 
judicial interpretation has lately 
been offered by Fred M. Glass in a 
thesis submitted to the faculty of the 
Northwestern University law school. 
The thesis was based largely on ma- 
terial gathered by Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention. Hav- 
ing examined the law, court decisions 
and company practice, Mr. Glass of- 
fers the following exclusion clause: 
“Death resulting directly or indirect- 
ly from service or travel while in, on 
or near, aS a passenger or otherwise, 
any vehicle or mechanical device for 
aerial flight or ascension.” 

Reading the clause, one idly won- 
ders whether it would apply—and 
would be intended to apply—to the 
death of a scrubwoman resulting 
from a fall on a wet, slippery floor 
in that part of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution housing the historic aircraft. 
That would surely fit the specifica- 
tions. Quibbling aside, this clause is 
certainly stronger than the “engage” 
and “participate” clauses in common 
use in the past two decades. Mr. 
Glass’s study, which was published by 
the Journal of Air Law of the Air 
Law Institute, calls attention to the 
tendency of courts to regard a life 
insurance applicant’s answer to the 
aviation questionnaire as being with- 
out legal effect even though still 
considered a representation under 
statutory provisions. 

Data of the American Life Con- 
vention presented by Mr. Glass re- 
cord the practices of 171 companies, 
of which 121 exclude the aviation risk 
by rider, policy provisions or stamp; 
tight refuse to accept the applicant 
subjected to aviation hazards under 
any conditions, and forty-two are 
very careful in accepting such a risk 
but give full coverage if the policy is 
issued. Ninety-three of the 121 com- 
panies use the rider form. 


Nationwide Poll Favors 
Denver for 1937 Meet 


Judging from hundreds of letters 
received from members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers throughout the United States, 
Denver seems certain to be the choice 
for the 1937 convention at the Boston 
meeting this month. The letters and 
responses received by the convention 
committee of the Colorado Association 
are so enthusiastic in tone as to 
amount to practically a demand that 


the National Association hold its next 
convention there. 

The Colorado Association is the 
eighth largest association of the na- 
tional body, having about 500 mem- 
bers. The best evidence of Denver’s 
sincerity is that it is now extending 
its invitation for the fifth time. 


Jefferson Standard Record 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, reports that its 29th anni- 
versary campaign for new business 
was highly successful. According to 
A. R. Perkins, agency manager, the 
company’s one thousand agents pro- 
duced in excess of $8,000,000 in new 
life insurance during the month. 


Delegates to Dallas 
Meeting of A.L.C. 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be officially repre- 
sented at the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention, 
to be held at Dallas, Texas, October 
12 to 16, by the following special 
Committee of Fraternal Delegates: 

Henry S. Nollen, chairman, presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa; Alexander 
T. Maclean, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; George E. Meri- 
gold, general attorney, The Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J. 
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Give Confucius Che Floor 


Life insurance salesmen could find no more 
compelling arguments for protection than those 
voiced by the Sage of Cathay thousands of 


“The cautious,” he once said, 
“seldom err.” 


If a Prospect could only foresee 
what would happen to his 
family if they were left in 
poverty, he would, as millions 
of others have done, be 
cautious and provide protec- 
tion for them. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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President Confers With 


Insurance Executives 


After a conference with President 
Roosevelt, states the Herald Tribune 
of New York, executives of six of 
the largest life insurance companies 
in the country issued today (Wednes- 
day of this week) a formal state- 
ment that: “There can be no doubt, 
all the reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but that American citi- 
zens who hold life insurance policies 
issued by insurance companies in the 
United States possess the safest of 
all possible securities.” 

The calling together of insurance 
executives was in accord with the 
President’s practice of periodically 
calling various executives to the 
White House to discuss problems of 
government and business. 

The executives who attended the 
conference included Guy W. Cox, 
president of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life of Boston; Charles F. Wil- 
liams, president of the Western & 
Southern Life of Cincinnati; Michael 
J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee; 
Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life of New York; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, and L. 
Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers of Hartford. 

Following the conference, the in- 
surance presidents issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“They advised the President that 
between January 1, 1933, and June 
30 of this year the combined assets 
of all life insurance companies in th‘s 
country increased more than $3,000,- 
000,000. These assets now total ap- 
proximately $23,915,000,000, against 
$20,900,000,000 at the beginning of 
1933.* 

“In addition, there are now 2,000,- 
000 more policies in force than there 
were four years ago. 

“The pronounced improvement in 
general conditions is reflected in a 
marked falling off in loans to policy- 
holders, which, at the beginning of 
1933 totaled approximately 18 per 
cent of the companies’ assets, where- 
as at the present time there are ap- 
proximately 14 per cent. 

“The President referred to the ac- 
tivities of the various lending agen- 
cies of the Government which were 
helpful to the companies. The Farm 
Credit Administration purchased 
from life insurance companies $291,- 
972,500 in farm mortgages. The 
H. O. L. C. refinanced $188,600,000 
of mortgages on small homes held by 
life insurance companies. The Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation ad- 
vanced to various life insurance com- 
panies $42,800,000. 

“These stabilizing activities of the 
Government were very instrumental 
in enabling the companies promptly 
to fulfill their contracts with policy- 
holders throughout the depression. 

“The President complimented the 
executives on their successful stew- 
ardship for the 63,000,000 American 
life insurance policyholders. He 
pointed out that America is fortu- 
nate in having developed the insti- 
tution of life insurance to a greater 
degree than anywhere else in the 
world, and that insurance has made, 
and continues to make, a great con- 
tribution toward security which is 
one of the Administration’s prime 
objectives.” 

*According to figures published ex- 
clusively in The Spectator Insurance 
Year Book the total admitted assets 
at the end of 1933 were $20,895,726,- 
259; at the end of 1934 were $21,843,- 
793,869; at the end of 1935 were $23,- 
216,495,614. 


New Life Production 
Increases in August 


New life insurance production dur- 
ing August was 3.6 per cent more 
than in August of last year. The 
cumulative total for the first eight 
months of this year was 3.5 per cent 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1935. 

These facts were reported by 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The report 
summarizes the new paid-for business 
—exclusive of revivals, increases, and 
dividend additions—of 40 companies 
having 83 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 


For August, the new business of 
all classes written by the 40 com- 
panies was $669,685,000 against 
$646,371,000 during August, 1935— 
an increase of 3.6 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted _ to 
$408,453,000 against $411,338,000—a 
decrease of 7/10ths of 1 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $221,692,000 
against $208,509,000—an increase of 
6.3 per cent. Group insurance was 
$39,540,000 against $26,524,000—an 
increase of 49.1 per cent. 

For the first eight months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$5,787,067,000 against $5,995,231,000 
—a decrease of 3.5 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $3,- 
600,147,000 against $3,793,545,000— 
a decrease of 5.1 per cent. 























The State House at Concord 
—where thoughtful safeguards have been thrown 
around the interests of policyholders in New 
Hampshire's only life insurance company—the 


United Life—by the requirement that securities 

to cover the reserve on each and every policy 

deposited with the Insurance Department. 

he United Life has arranged its 

various policy forms so _ that 

even a limited amount of money 
can be stretched to meet the average 
situation. The problem of every man 
is to get all he can for the money 
he can invest in Life Insurance. If 
he is in business or engaged in one 
of the professions, the United Life 
has for him a Preferred Risk Con- 
tract. The Unit Life has reorgan- 
z the special character of the 
preferred risk. 

A special problem of the average 
man is to continue his income to his 
family. It does not satisfy this pur- 
pose for him to leave them a few 
thousands of miscellaneous life in- 
surance. The average family is not 
accustomed to manage large sums 
of money. 

One of the most valuable contri- 
butions of the United Life has been 


its Salary Insurance and Income In- 
demnity plans, whereby a man may 
be sure that his family will get their 
United Life insurance in the form 
that it will do them the most good— 
as income. 

For the business man whose re- 
sponsibilities are greatest during 
his productive years, the United Life 
has a Life Expectancy policy, of ex- 
tremely low cost which protects him 
during his earning ears. The 
United Life builds its Policies to 
meet the needs of its policyholders. 

A United Life plan is available to 
start children on an insurance pro- 
gram in the same manner as their 
parents. Children’s Endowment and 
Educational policies which provide 
a program of saving for parents in 
preparation for responsibilities in 
later years, are also part of the 
United Life portfolio of specially 
designed plans to meet the needs of 
policyholders. 

In addition to the protection of 
Life Insurance at low cost, the 
United Life will add an accident dis- 
ability benefit to the majority of its 
contracts, thus providing added pro- 
tection of a regular income should 
its policyholders become disabled by 
a bodily injury accidentally re 
ceived. The United Life offers com- 
plete protection, thoughtfully geared 
to the needs of all classes of pros 
pects. 

Let Us Send You a New Booklet 
“THE UNITED LIFE WAY” 


THE UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
—Exrpanding Now In Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
England, Michigan, Maryland, North and 
South Carolina— 

(For Information, Write Agency Department) 
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Insurance Advertisers 
Hear Buyer’s Appraisal 


Insurance is not a product; it is not 
a tangible, nor does it have a definite 
availability for consumption, but it 
is a system, a means to an end, in the 
opinion of J. Albert Robinson, insur- 
ance manager of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., and vice-president of the 
Risk Research Institute, Inc., speak- 
ing at the fourteenth annual meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., Sept. 14-16. Mr. Robin- 
son was the first featured speaker 
on the ambitious and excellent pro- 
gram, which brought before the con- 
ference a galaxy of headliners in the 
advertising, journalistic and _ radio 
broadcasting fields, each of whom 
conveyed a message of distinct im- 
portance to the insurance advertis- 
ing fraternity in relation to the popu- 
larizing of their business. 

Speaking on “An Insurance Buyer’s 
Appraisal of Insurance Advertising,” 
Mr. Robinson offered the comparative 
novelty of criticism that was definite- 
ly construetive, pointing out instances 
where, in his opinion, insurance ad- 
vertising fails to ring the bell or falls 
short of effectiveness either through 
lack of reality and vision or because 
its form and distribution are wrong. 
Particularly selected for adverse 
criticism was the current policy of 
most insurance companies which make 
few attempts to reach the buying pub- 
lic over the radio or through class 
journals and newspapers, but confine 
their advertising, for the most part, 
to literature distributed through the 
mail or through agents, while the not 
uncommon fate of these gems of liter- 
ature is the yawning waste-basket. 

A further adverse criticism which 
Mr. Robinson believed justified was 
leveled at that form of insurance ad- 
vertising which possesses the elements 
of a “dog fight,” in which the virtues 
of one company are superlatively ex- 
tolled, with implications directed 
against other companies, or wherein 
stock and mutual companies are com- 
pared, to the disadvantage of the one 
or the other. This form of advertis- 
ing, Mr. Robinson commented, leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth of the buy- 
ing public and militates against the 
best interests of the business. 

In the drug business, with which 
the speaker is associated, some adver- 
tisements are branded by the Federal 
Trade Commission as false or mis- 
leading because of the semi-miracu- 
lous powers claimed by them for 
medicinal products; others, by dis- 
paraging competing firms, fall under 
the commission’s ban. A like action, 
said Mr. Robinson, should in fairness 








New LA.C. Officers 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
at its final meeting Wednesday of this 
week elected the following officers: 
President, Arthur A. Fisk, of the Pru- 
dentia!; vice-president, Ray C. Dreher, 
Boston Insurance Co.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Life 
of New York. The new executive com- 
mittee is as follows: Ray Dreher, C. J. 
Fitzpatrick, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty; David Gibson, Maryland 
Casualty; W. Leslie Lewis, Agricultural; 
Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Co. of 
North America; Arthur H. Reddall; Har- 
old E. Taylor, American Insurance Co. 








be taken with insurance companies 
which, through over-zealousness, make 
invidious comparisons with other com- 
panies. 

In this connection, the speaker re- 
called the warning of Insurance Com- 
missioner DeCelles of Massachusetts, 
who said that “many think mutual 
competition is the only threat. A far 
more serious threat is the competitive 
practices among stock companies.” 
A similar warning, uttered recently 
by F. S. Dauwalter, director of the 
Business Development Office, and 
which Mr. Robinson quoted from The 
Spectator, stressed the danger of 
weakening public confidence by this 
form of advertising. 

In their advertising, as well as in 
their general administration, the 
speaker asserted, insurance companies 
should take a constructive stand. 


Advertising the Greatest 
Force for Making Sales 


Material contributions which make 
advertising better and more effective 
have constantly been developed by 
allied agencies, stated Albert E. Haase, 
former editor of Printers’ Ink and 
now vice-president of the Rogers-Kel- 
logg-Stillson Co., in addressing the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Rye. The camera, the radio, art-tech- 
nique—these have conspired to elevate 
insurance advertising to a place of 
definite and arresting interest. In ad- 
dition to these material developments, 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
organized jointly by advertisers and 
advertising agencies, has been formed 
during the past year. 

Taking as his keynote the statement 
that “advertising is the greatest single 
force for making sales,” W. S. Town- 
send of Townsend & Townsend, New 
York advertising agency, said that a 
good ad completes motivation and 
effects sales. A proven method of esti- 
mating the probable results of an ad 
and measuring its effectiveness was 
formulated by Mr. Townsend, enumer- 
ating twenty-seven basic factors or 
elements which must of necessity be 
found in every ad if its maximum effec- 
tiveness is to be realized. 

Life insurance advertising, Mr. 
Townsend insisted, must contain all 
or most of these elements if the busi- 
ness is to reap an abundant harvest. 
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THE TRUST APPROACH IN LIFE INSURANCE 


A Discussion of Emergency Flexibility 


and Use of Insurance in Tax Payments 


By J. L. WEATHERLY 


Manager, Insurance Trust Department, Fidelity-Phila, Trust Company 


1929-30-31 when the Insurance 
Trust idea was traveling on high 
in the enthusiasm a lot of insur- 
ance was trusteed that should not 
have been and there is equally no 
doubt that in the past year or two 
there has been a lot of insurance 
placed under option which should 
have been trusteed. We are now ina 
position to profit by the experience 
gained during the last eight years. 
The most important resulc over all 
is that due to this cooperative effort 
the public has been educated to ar- 
range the distribution of their insur- 
ance in a thoughtful, orderly manner 
and inexperienced beneficiaries receiv- 
ing large lumps of cash is almost a 
thing of the past. So whether by op- 
tion or by trust a great good has been 
accomplished. 


Tiz2o.s is no doubt that back in 


Affecting Current Sales 


The subject I have been given to- 
day relates to sales. All my business 
life since I was seventeen years of 
age has been in sales work and I have 
learned that before a salesman can 
succeed he must believe in his mer- 
chandise. One of the controlling fac- 
tors in the falling off of the sale of 
insurance trusts by the underwriter 
is that he has lost faith in the mer- 
chandise—the trust company. 

Let’s take a look at the record. I 
have government statistics from the 
income tax division that taking on an 
average of the years 1925-29 and com- 
paring to 1931 the yield from invest- 
ments by individuals shrank 39 per 
cent and the income from investments 
by fiduciaries shrank 13% per cent. 
So the trust company was three times 
better than the general public. Now 
the average earnings from funds left 
with the insurance companies in the 
old days was 4.8. If the average yield 
is now 4 per cent there has been a 
162/3 per cent shrinkage as com- 
pared to the fiduciary shrinkage of 
13% per cent. Now this comparison 
may not be accurate owing to the dif- 
ference in comparative periods. But 
it’s just common sense that if both 
institutions invest in practically the 
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same securities there can be little 
difference in the record. 

The insurance group investment 
has a great advantage in its guaran- 
teed principal and its level yield and 
a particular advantage from the 
standpoint of the psychology of the 
public. Nobody complains when divi- 
dends are reduced or the cost of an- 
nuities is raised. But many hear when 
a mortgage interest defaults in a trust 
account. But nobody ever hears of 
facts such as I ran across recently in 
an analysis of a trust account where 
a property on which there was a 
$4,000 defaulted mortgage was sold 
for $5,500, that the profit to the 
estate was $600, more than the inter- 
est lost, and that there was an appre- 
ciation in the bond account of more 
than $6,000. 

Please do not think that I do not 
appreciate that this same fluctuation 
of income is undesirable and there 
have been many hardships. But re- 
member that we have been passing 
through abnormal times and the fifty 
year trust average has been a fine 
record. I might add that the time is 
almost here when trust funds can be 
grouped and these individual hazards 
will be eliminated. 

The foregoing is in no way a de- 
fense but is a basis of a point of view 
which the salesman must consider if 
he is to believe in his merchandise. 
The tax problem with the need for 
gift trusts of both property and life 
insurance has gone a long way in 
bringing the public back to the trust 
company. 


Fundamental Uses 


But we have not touched upon the 
two real sales arguments for the in- 








Editor's Note: The above talk 
was delivered before a _ recent 
meeting arranged by the coopera- 
tive committees of the Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters Association and 
the local trust companies for the 
benefit of underwriters interested 
in life insurance trusts. 








surance trust—the emergency flexibil- 
ity feature and the use of insurance 
in the payment of taxes. When either 
of these two is required the Insur. 
ance Trust comes into its own. 

A man dies leaving an eight-year. 
old son. Should the boy receive a 
large sum of cash at 21-25-30 or ever’? 
A corporate trustee with an adequate 
co-trustee is the only possible con. 
bination to decide such a question. 
The examples along this line are end. 
less. 

A man has a large tax bill to pay 
and he buys insurance for this pur- 
pose. He wishes assets of his estate 
purchased to the extent of the tax 
bill—the insurance trust is the only 
sure method. 

The salesman can surely believe in 
his merchandise on these counts alone. 

But why should an insurance sales- 
man in his planned and busy day 
bother with all this—first because his 
client rates the exposure to all the 
methods of distribution before he can 
reach the most logical decision and 
secondly but the most important (if 
our salesman is a normal human be 
ing) it pays, and this is what I really 
came here to talk about. 


Annual Production 


During 1930-31-32 counting insur- 
ance added to trusts and insurance 
initiated by us at the inception of the 
new trusts my department sold over 
$1,000,000 of life insurance each yeat. 
Now add to that an equal or a greater 
amount sold by each of the other 
trust companies in Philadelphia i 
each of those years then take a 
average of $30.00 per thousand and 
figure out the commissions. Well o 
a $5,000,000 basis there is a potential 
commission of $75,000 per year. 

During those years the underwrit- 
ers brought me approximately $30; 
000,000 of new trust business per year 
including the estates under wills and 
the insurance trusts. 

Last year it was 1/10 of that. 

Last year you lost $67,500 in com 
missions. 

Last year I lost $27,000,000 of trust 
business. 
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Is it not time we were doing some- 
thing about it? 

I am not contending that this same 
result could have been accomplished 
last year because the conditions are 
different. But the conditions do not 
account for all of the shrinkage. The 
salesman must get back his old point 
of view and belief in his merchandise. 

It is no use in going into details 
with the old timers, they know how it 
works. But in the last few years a 
new crop of very high grade men have 
entered the life insurance field and 
I want to say a word to them before 
I close. 

I want to give you two cases closed 
within two weeks. A young under- 
writer from the Penn Mutual in his 
early twenties, socially well connected 
with numerous well-to-do contacts, 
learned that the mother of one of his 
intimate friends had trust affiliations 
with us. He talked to me about the 
situation and naturally I could give 
him no information as to his pros- 
pective client’s financial status. I 
asked him could he arrange to have 
her come in and see me and would he 
get the insurance if I could sell an 
idea. He answered yes on both counts. 
The lady called with her secretary. I 
had already prepared a statement of 
her account and had prepared an 
estate settlement cost of $40,000. She 
saw the need of the insurance but 
advised that her income would not 
permit the purchase. When I ex- 
plained that this was not a matter of 
income but capital replacement and 
that she would be justified in selling 
a bond or two each year to pay the 
premium and that the cost to her 
would only be the loss of the bond 
interest she agreed to an immediate 
medical examination. 

This youngster had neither the 
facts nor the possibility of impressing 
a woman old enough to be his mother 
as to his experience and judgment in 
order to make this sale but he gets 
all the commission just the same. 


Safeguarding Inheritance 

The other case—another younger 
insurance agent and a close personal 
friend to whom he had never suc- 
ceeded in selling a policy. A question 
of the young prospect not having a 
will arose and the three of us talked 
it over. It developed that the prospect 
would inherit a large sum of money 
some time hence and it was not much 
of a job to establish a definite future 
life insurance need for tax purposes 
and policies aggregating $150,000 are 
now being applied for. 

Of course the batting average is 
not always 1000, but over a certain 
Period it was over 350 and that is 
good in any league. 








But the point which this last case 
emphasizes is the importance of the 
will approach. There is something 
about which there can be no contro- 
versy. It should be a part of the 
underwriter’s daily routine to ask 
“have you made a will?” Getting a 
prospect to talk to an alert trust 
officer about his will is on a par with 
getting your prospect to submit to a 
medical examination—in either case 
the insurance is half sold. A discus- 
sion of a will opens up the entire 
estate subject—family protection—in- 
heritance taxes—protection of busi- 
ness interests. Remember in many 
cases a trust officer can learn more 
about a man in fifteen minutes than 
the underwriter can in fifteen months. 


TIGHTEN YOUR GRIP 
ON THE FUTURE 











The settlement of estates under 
wills is the most desirable business 
that comes into the trust company. 

The insurance trust business, due 
to the long postponement of the com- 
mission is not particularly profitable. 
Therefore, the insurance trust is a 
service job on both sides but with this 
certain fact that the underwriter has 
through the possibility of increased 
insurance the far greater chance for 
profit. 

In closing, I emphatically declare 
that the partnership between the 
underwriter and the trust officer is 
just as potent for mutual profit today, 
with the constantly improving condi- 
tions, as it ever was. 
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THe Fipectiry Mutua Lire INSURANCE Co. 
' PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE featured contract of this company is its Income-For-Life Plan. This 

policy was introduced in 1902 in celebration of the company's twenty- 
fifth anniversary and that it has proven extremely popular is attested to 
by the fact that during the first six months of 1936 it accounted for 23%, 
of the paid for issues of the company. 

The Income-For-Life Policy guarantees a monthly income on $10 per 
thousand face amount for life, with a minimum guarantee of 120 months 
certain. It is designed primarily to provide protection for dependents 
during the insured's productive years and a life income for his own old age. 
It may be written to mature at age 50, 55, 60 or 65 as the applicant may 
elect. The cash values at maturity are $1,848; $1,681; $1,520 and $1,372 
respectively on male lives, and $1,980; $1,815; $1,647; and $1,488 on 
female lives. For several years prior to maturity the cash value is in excess 
of the face amount and during this period if the policy becomes a claim 


by death the increased amount is payable to the beneficiary. The policy: 


is issued for a minimum amount of $1,000 on both male and female lives. 
However, since a greater maturity value is necessary to provide an annuity 
for a woman, the premium for female risks is greater than for males and 
the non-forfeiture value and dividends are correspondingly greater. The 
maximum amount issued by the company is $225,000 and the retention limit 
is $75,000. 

The Income-For-Life Policy may be issued with an accidental death benefit 
provision for the original face amount of the policy and with a permanent 
total disability provision for premium waiver only or, also a disability income 
of $10 per $1,000 of insurance and with a six months waiting period. 
Disability income is issued only to male lives, at ages 20 to 50 inclusive, 
for the same amount as the maturity income, i.e., $10 per unit, ceasing at 
maturity when the maturity income commences. Disability must occur 
before age 55 or prior maturity; the minimum amount issued being $20 
per month and the maximum on one life, all policies included, being $100 
per month. 

The Income-For-Life Policy is an extremely flexible contract and for a 
slight additional premium the insured may attach a rider providing a 
survivorship income for life to a designated beneficiary if the insured dies 
after maturity, and a continuous installment income rider which provides a 
monthly income of $10 per month per unit for life with 120 months certain 
if the insured dies before maturity, or the insured may elect to have the 
policy issued with a family income rider. 

The policy participates at the end of the first year and only the first 
dividend is dependent upon the payment of the succeeding premium. Paid 
up additions participate and if no election is made concerning the dividends 
they will be applied to purchase additional paid up participating insurance. 
Dividends left with the company at interest participate in excess interest 
earnings. The rate of interest payable in 1936 on dividends left with the 
company to accumulate and on policy proceeds is 3.75%. 

While the Income-For-Life Policy may be selected to mature at ages 
50, 55, 60 or 65, the one maturing at age 65 has proven the most popular. 
Therefore we are showing the current (1936) dividends on this contract 
only. The premiums and dividends shown are on the basis in use in 1936 
and the dividends are not guaranteed beyond the current dividend year. 


INCOME FOR LIFE POLICY MATURING AT AGE 65, 
MALES, 3% BASIS 


$1,000 Insurance—$1,372 Maturity Value 
Dividend Illustration on Basis of 1936 Scale 


Dividend at ———Age at Issue 


End of Year 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
Premium ....... $23.88 $27.78 $33.10 $40.42 $50.93 $66.92 $93.69 $146.25 
BD sceuenersasansd 3.46 3.63 3.88 -22 4.72 5.A7 6.59 8.30 
BS eeceetecseeces 3.58 3.78 4.06 4.46 5.04 5.91 7.17 9.22 
BD pecescsenenera 3.70 3.94 4.26 4.71 5.36 6.37 7.78 10.15 
De secbusdessseds 3.82 4.10 4.46 4.97 5.71 6.83 8.40 11.08 
-  sebesaeadesede 3.96 4.26 4.67 5.24 6.07 7.32 9.04 12.04 
Total dividends ; 

0 years ..... 40.44 43.67 48.06 54.18 62.98 75.71 94.09 127.88 
Total dividends 
20 years ...... 97.10 107.66 121.77 140.83 166.85 206.71 *169.35 ..... 


*Total dividends 15 years. 








Acacia Mutual 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C., has 
announced that starting immediately, 
applications will be accepted on wo- 
men between the ages of 16 and 50. 
At the same time it was announced 
that the male age limit has been 
lowered to age 16, and the company 
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now accepts applications on male lives 
between the ages of 16 and 65. 


Pyramid Life, Ark. 


In celebration of its 11th anniver- 
sary the Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company of Little Rock, Ark., has 
issued a new low cost policy. The 
policy will be known as the Pyramid 
Ideal Protection Policy. 




































New Business in 1935 


The tabulation of the insurance 
written on a paid-for basis during 
1935 by states, including the District 
of Columbia, shows that although 
thirty of the forty-nine listed had a 
decrease in the amount of paid-for 
issues as compared with 1934, the 
total new business written on a na- 
tion-wide basis, increased by $488, 
311,073, or 3.32 per cent. The figures 
shown give the totals for all classes 
of insurance—ordinary, group and 
industrial. 


INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 1935 


O Increase 
New or Decrease 
State Issues Over 1934 
Alabama ..... > $205,861,400 10.66 
EN, Seaveecearea 20,452,274 26.96 
DD Sccacaneuees 91,027,673 —7.84 
California ......... 721,566,604 2.73 
EE 112,205,401 —2.83 
Connecticut ..... 270,901,213 —3.60 
Delaware ........ , 58,468,304 4.00 
Dist. of Columbia... 143,763,332 18.59 
Dn eseerssseen 184,702,065 2.33 
EL ““uneumnaeeus 297,334,221 ~~1.35 
BED Sedan uaaweawe 37,559,447 54.06 
I 0 ii gi nt Geen 1,287,452,900 —2.38 
DR: newesetenees 387,402,237 —13.22 
Dt tébéisavavassdes 179,254,658 —7.10 
PD. cesdccves , 153,034,265 —13.40 
Kentucky ......... 190,166,078 -—7.81 
DD: icwadiécers 133,375,237 8.98 
a 66,758,003 6.92 
DE srdwoses 251,827,784 1.30 
Massachusetts . ; 588,032,284 -—7.72 
DD ccvecabeues 931,343,613 5.23 
Minnesota .......... 220,834,100 2.01 
Mississippi ........ 82,678,103 —-§.46 
Missouri ..... : 512,326,227 55 
Montana ...... 28,852,577 6.37 
Nebraska ....... 115,126,172 11.84 
DD ccncanucenes 6,619,607 4.45 
New Hampshire .. 51,248,535 1.84 
New Jersey ..... 719,275,195 3.61 
New Mexico ........ 21,947,827 18.45 
New York ......... 2,526,712,132 1.67 
North Carolina ..... 263,230,130 4.95 
North Dakota ..... 23,617,023 4.97 
SE: sasekaas “a 1,035,755,921 3.92 
Oklahoma ........ 184,851,072 55 
ee 74,156,842 —5.87 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,369,086,181 65 
Rhode Island ..... 96,340,219 10.12 
South Carolina .... 180,022,765 6.64 
South Dakota ..... 22,357,910 85 
0 SE eae 268,829,705 8.34 
Ot rede we gen 586,503,458 -—3.78 
Dt shevdtedrteces 44,632,544 5.78 
Vermont ........ ‘ 29,291,341 4.97 
ee 239,599,581 7.57 
Washington ........ 138,162,483 - 4.75 
West Virginia ..... 137,282,178 10.67 
Wisconsin ......... 258,178,497 1.43 
EE pei cxcceves 14,652,854 -—12.26 
WE sanccccatces $15,615,305,499 3.32 
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. Western and Southern Life 


The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently announced a special increase 
in extended insurance benefits ap- 
plicable to both old and new indus- 
trial policies. The new special bene- 
fits will apply to industrial policies 
which are not entitled to regular ex- 
tended insurance benefits because 
premiums have not been paid on them 
for at least three years. In effect the 
special extended insurance benefit will 
provide an additional grace period 
supplementing the regular four-week 
period previously in force. 

In general, one week of special ex- 
tension will be allowed for each full 
two weeks’ premiums paid on Fifteen- 
and Twenty-Year endowment poli- 
cies; one week of special extension for 
each three full weeks’ premiums paid 
on Thirty-Year Endowment and 
Twenty-Payment Life policies, and 
one week of special extension for 
each full five weeks’ premium on 
Adult Whole Life policies. Infantile 
Whole Life and Infantile Whole Life 
Special will not share in the new 
benefits granted to other plans. Acci- 
dental death and disability benefits will 
not remain in force during the special 
extension period. 

As an illustration, a Fifteen- or 
Twenty-Year Endowment policy on 
which premiums have been paid for 
ten full weeks and then lapses, will 
be entitled to five weeks of special 
extension, which carries the policy 
for one week beyond the regular 
grace period. Similarly, a Twenty- 
Payment Life or Thirty-Year En- 
dowment policy on which premiums 
have been paid for fifteen weeks and 
an Adult Whole Life policy on which 
premiums have been paid for twenty- 
five weeks will each be entitled to 
five weeks of special extension or one 
week beyond the regular grace period. 
The length of the special extension is 
quite substantial in the event of 
lapse in the second or third policy 
year because of the fact that as the 
number of premiums paid increases, 














PHILADELPHIA LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


yr feature policy of this company is the Retirement Income Endowment 

contract which was introduced to the field force in October, 1932. It 
has been steadily increasing in popularity and today accounts for over 20 
per cent of the paid-for issues of the company. 


The Retirement Income Endowment Policy will mature as an income 
endowment at age 55, 60, 65 or 70 as may be applied for. The company 
egrees to pay for each $1,000 face value, a monthly income of $10 for 
120 months certain, and as long thereafter as the insured shall live. This 
income is guaranteed for 120 months certain whether or not the insured 
continues to live for that period. The insured will receive, in addition to the 
monthly payments stated, such additional interest over the guaranteed 
amount as the company may declare on the commuted value of the income 
certain remaining unpaid. 


At the maturity age selected, instead of accepting the monthly income 
payments, the insured may elect one of the following options—(a) the 
maturity value may be withdrawn in cash—(b) the maturity value may be 
converted into paid-up life insurance for $1,000 and a payment made in 
cash, subject to evidence of good health of the insured, or, (c) the maturity 
value may be converted into paid-up insurance, subject to evidence of 
good health of the insured and to the company's limit of risk based upon 
the attained age of the insured. At age at issue 35 on the Retirement In- 
come Endowment at age 65 plan, the values under these options are— 
option A—$1,309; option B—paid-up life insurance for $1,000 and $62! 
in cash; option C—paid-up insurance of $1,903. 

if the death of the insured should occur prior to the time for maturing 
the policy as an income endowment, there will be paid to the beneficiary 
the face of the policy of $1,000 or the cash value of the policy whichever is 
greater. The policies contain the usual cash value, paid up and extended 
term insurance surrender option and the privilege of policy loans and 
premium loans. The policy is issued to female risks at the same rates as for 
males. The minimum amount issued is $1,000; maximum up to age 45 
$100,000 and the maximum amount retained by the company is $20,000. 
Disability, disability income, and double indemnity benefits will be granted 
if desired. 


The Retirement Income Endowment Policy is issued on both participating 
and non-participating plans. On the participating plan participation begins 
at the end of the first year and only the first dividend is dependent upon 
the payment of succeeding premium. Paid up additions are non-participat- 
ing. During 1936 the company allows 4 per cent on dividends left to 
accumulate and the same rate on policy proceeds. 


On the participating plans each annual dividend may be elected to be 
either: (a) paid in cash; (b) applied toward payment of premiums; (c) 
applied to purchase a paid-up addition which at maturity will be added to 
the maturity value of the policy in order to increase income; (d) left with 
the company at interest and accumulated at not less than 3!/. per cent 
annually. 

Participating policies provide an acceleration option under which, when- 
ever the reserve for the policy and any dividend and interest credits equal 
the reserve for a then fully paid policy of the same amount and kind, the 
owner will have the option of making the policy a fully paid participating 
contract. 











the length of the special extension 
increases proportionately. 

The period of special extended in- 
surance will be based upon the num- 
ber of premiums paid in cash. The 
number of weeks of premiums paid 
by lien, if any, will be deducted from 
the calculation of the term of the spe- 
cial extension. Premiums falling due 
after the grace period, but during the 
period of special extension will not 
be charged as indebtedness against 
the policy in the event of a claim. 





Bankers Life of Iowa 


Of the 209 death losses paid by the 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
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Iowa during the month of July, sixty- 
five were paid on policies in force 
more than twenty years. The aver- 
age age of policyholders in this group 
was 70, while the average age of all 
policyholders whose policies became 
death losses during the month was 
60. The 209 death losses paid in July 
called for total payments of $613,000. 
On the other hand, living policy- 
holders were paid $1,032,848, repre- 
senting dividends, disability and an- 
nuity payments, etc. All policy pay- 
ments for the month aggregated 
$1,645,848 and the figures given show 
that living policyholders received 
62.75 per cent of the claim money 
paid during the period. 

















Verdict: 


Incontestability of Life Insurance Policies 


O assure holders of life insurance 

policies or beneficiaries  inter- 

ested therein of security, the 
legislatures of the various states as 
a matter of public policy have set 
forth in the statutes various manda- 
tory provisions that must be incorpo- 
rated into each policy of life insur- 
ance. 

In New York these provisions are 
generally found in Section 101 of the 
Insurance Law. Among the provisions 
therein set forth under subdivision 2 
is one which recites that the policy 
“shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force during the lifetime of 
the insured for a period of two years 
from its date of issue except for non- 
payment of premiums and except for 
violation of the conditions of the pol- 
icy relating to military or naval ser- 
vice in time of war.” The effect of 
this provision is not to enforce com- 
pulsory extension of coverage. Its ef- 
fect, as set forth in the matter of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
v. Conway, 252 N. Y. 449, at 452, is 
as follows: 


The provision that a policy shall 
be incontestable after it has been 
in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for a period of two years 
is not a mandate as to coverage, 
a definition of the hazards to be 
borne by the insurer. It means 
only this, that within the limits of 
the coverage, the policy shall stand, 
unaffected by any defense that it 
was invalid in its inception, or 
thereafter became invalid by rea- 
son of a condition broken... . 

The meaning of the statute in 
that regard is not changed by its 
exceptions. A contest is prohibited 
in respect of the validity of a policy 
“except for non-payment of premi- 
ums and except for violation of the 
conditions of the policy relating 
to military or naval service in time 
of war” (§ 101, subd. 2). Here 
again we must distinguish between 
a denial of coverage and a defense 
of invalidity. Provisions are not 
unusual that an insured entering 
the military or naval service shall 
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forfeit his insurance. A condition 
of that order is more than a limi- 
tation of the risk. In the event of 
violation, the policy, at the election 
of the insurer, is avoided alto- 
gether, and this though the death 
is unrelated to the breach. No such 
result follows where there is a mere 
restriction as to coverage. The pol- 
icy is still valid in respect of risks 
assumed. 

While the foregoing may permit the 
carriers to select their risks and limit 
their coverage, it does not dispose of 
their liability once they have issued 
policies containing ill-defined limits 
of liability or exception clauses. In 
such cases, the carriers’ responsibility 
will be determined by the contract 
which it has issued wherein any am- 
biguities will be construed strictly 
against the carrier. 

This question is of increasing im- 
portance because of the continuous ex- 
tension of policies carrying with them 
disability benefits. How to protect 
themselves against fraudulent claims 
made under disability clauses of life 
insurance policies after the period of 
incontestability is a problem calling 
for constant vigilance and _ skilled 
draftsmanship. 


Cancellation Sought 


This is graphically illustrated in 
the case of New York Life Insurance 
Company v. Kaufman, 78 Fed. (2d) 
398. This was an appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 
from the District Court of the United 
States for the southern district of 
California. The company instituted 
an action against Louis Y. Kaufman 
and Anna Kaufman, his wife, who 
were claimed to be citizens of Califor- 
nia, seeking cancellation of the pol- 
icies on the ground that the appli- 
cant and holder of the policies had 
fraudulently concealed certain facts 
concerning his prior health and med- 
ical history, and for the return of 


disability payments paid to him, less 
a tendered return of premiums. 

The basis of the fraud was alleged 
to be the answers made wherein the 
applicant concealed a prior infection 
of tuberculosis from which he became 


totally and permanently disabled 
after the insurance contracts were 
made. The policies contained a two- 
year incontestable clause. The de- 
fense did not deny the fraud and the 
receipt of the disability benefits, al- 
leged waiver and laches, and four 
separate and distinct defenses among 
which was the incontestable clause, 
asserting that the period had passed 
and no contest could be made on the 
warranties or representations of the 
application portion of the insurance 
contract. 

The action was started more than 
three years after the policies of in- 
surance had been issued. The com- 
pany contended that the policy, as a 
whole, was contestable for a fraudu- 
lent breach of provisions in the appli- 
cation because of the language of the 
incontestability clause, which was as 
follows: 

Incontestability.—This Policy 
shall be incontestable after two 
years from its date of issue except 
for non-payment of premium and 
except as to provisions and condi- 
tions relating to Disability Bene- 
fits. 


Disability Contestable 


While the policy may be said to 
contain two separate and_ distinct 
forms of coverage and both were 
originally placed within the incon- 
testability clause by use of the word 
“policy,” the disability provisions 
were later made contestable by use 
of the phrase “except as to provi- 
sions and conditions relating to dis- 
ability benefits.” 

The court accepted the statement 
of the company that the _ incon- 
testability clause was employed as 4 
selling point with the company’s 
solicitors. In accepting this position, 
the court said: 


This we accept as a fact, for the 
clause, after its period elapses, pro- 
tects the insured’s dependents 
against a contest for fraud claimed 
after his death, in which, if alive, 
he would be the principal witness. 
It also may protect the insured from 
such charge after his disability has 
weakened his memory and resis- 
tance and destroyed his power to 
earn his expenses of litigation. The 
courts have declared the clause 
available to the honest seeking its 
beneficence, despite the fact that 
it makes indefensible such grossly 
reprehensible fraud as Kaufman 
admits... . 

On the company’s solicitors point- 
ing out this “selling” clause to the 
ordinary man, he certainly would 
be mystified that such “put in and 
take out” drafting of two com- 














pletely independent insurances was 
necessary for the simple statement: 
“The life insurance of this policy 


sentations and not warranties, and 
no statement shall avoid the Policy 
or be used in defense to a claim 





to review the ruling of the District 
Court and the Circuit’ Court of Ap- 
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Doing Something About 
The Weather 


It is about time that life insurance 
men took it upon themselves to dis- 
prove that Mark Twain observation 
about the weather by refraining from 
talking about it and at the same time 
doing something. For example, the 
summer hotel and beach concession- 
aire should be a splendid prospect fol- 
lowing an ideal season such as we 
have just experienced, and a good time 
to seek an interview would logically 
be a rainy Wednesday afternoon. A 
slight knowledge of truck farming 
conditions in the suburbs together 
with some idea of just when the 
strawberry, lettuce and other harvests 
are marketed might help in prospect- 
ing among those interested in this 
business. The boss barber might have 
time to talk about insurance needs on 
a rainy day, and the soft drink manu- 
facturer should help offset that Sep- 
tember slump. Weather decidedly 
affects many lines of business and in- 
dustry and will likewise your sales. 


Long Range Earnings 
And Lapsation 


At the recent agency convention of 
Home Life, New York, Fieldman E. 
C. Kelly, conservation supervisor, dis- 
cussed long-range benefits in agency 
earnings, calling attention to the 
“Quality Rating Chart” which the 
company has been testing out in a 
few agencies during the past year. 
Reviewing this work he said that in 
January of this year standings of the 
agencies and the agents and its Presi- 
dents’ Club were determined by not 
only first-year cash premiums, but the 
net of such premiums after the de- 
duction of first- and second-year 
lapses already credited. Mr. Kelly 
said “Eighty-five per cent of the profit 
from any life insurance sale to the 
agent depends upon the renewal rate. 
A persistency program which reduces 
first- and second-year lapses is the 
function which is responsible for this 
85 per cent of agents’ profits.” In 
Home Life agencies, Mr. Kelly an- 
nounced, a quality rating chart will be 
completed by the agent on each ap- 
plication which will give him a defi- 
nite measuring rod, a pattern into 
which he will try to fit all subsequent 
cases. Mr. Kelly reported that where 
the plan had already been operating, 
he found the agents highly enthused 
and anxious to complete the chart in 
order to determine whether or not they 
could reasonably anticipate their full 
enjoyment of the particular profits in 
their selling. 
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Prospecting 


Plan to Increase 
Average Sale 


It is a comforting fact that the ones, 
twos and five have been the backbone 
of insurance progress and especially 
a bulwark to production through the 
lean thirties, but it is also a fact that 
a one and a half is still better and 
not so hard to place with the buyer 
who takes the round number in a 
spirit of compromise. Lou K. New- 
field, Oakland, Calif., associate gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual, has 
been quite successful in stepping up 
the average size sale by selling odd 
amounts, in excess of the usual thou- 
sand, two or five thousand, on an in- 
come basis. One plan, for the small 
insurer, which has been particularly 
effective has been the placing of pol- 
icies designed to produce $100 a month 
for the first year, $75 monthly for the 
second year and $50 a month for the 
third. He finds that the average small 
buyer likes the idea of spreading the 
income over a three-year period with 
the gradual tapering-off process, and 
that the slight additional cost is not 
much of an obstacle. The prospect 
likes to visualize definite income in 
round figures. For those able to take 
a more substantial coverage, the units 
are merely doubled or stepped up in 
amounts of $25 or $50 a month. 








A TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE 
UNDERWRITER 


America did not originate Life Insurance, 
but America did originate the life insurance 
man as we know him... and that has proved 
the best thing that ever happened to Life 
Insurance and one of the best things that 
ever happened to America. 

The life underwriter is the key to the whole 
insurance system in America ... and under 
that system the idea of Life Insurance has 
been more thoroughly sold than anywhere 
else in the world. Under that system, 
Americans have bought not only more Life 
Insurance than the people of any other 
nation, but more Life Insurance than the 
people of all the other nations of the 
world combined. That is the greatest 
tribute that can be paid to the life under- 
writer. 


It has been no easy task for life under- 
writers. They have accomplished their great 
record by knowing how to fit Life Insurance 
to the specific needs of individuals . . . by 
seeing its applications to a thousand urgent 
needs of men and women and making them 
see it .. . by making Life Insurance an in- 
separable part of the lives of millions cf 
Americans.—Farmers Deposit National 


Bank of Pttsburgh. 

















Prospect Tells Why He 
Likes Agent 


Salesmen are privileged to hear a 
great many times each year all about 
their shortcomings. The general 
agent keeps him posted; then the 
assistant adds his version of what is 
missing and this doubtless is supple 
mented by page after page of the 
printed word from magazines and 
from the home office supervisors. Al] 
of which ought to cause him to ap. 
preciate the bouquets handed him bya 
policyholder and passed along by the 
Bulletin of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York. 
Asked what he liked about the man 
who handles his life insurance pro- 
gram, this policyholder replied: 

“T like a good many things about 
him. For one thing, he knows his 
business thoroughly, and has won my 
confidence and respect. 


Regularly Planned Calls 


“He comes to see me at regular 
intervals and I like that, too, because 
I can look forward to seeing him 
about twice a year, and on _ those 
occasions I air the questions and prob- 
lems which have occurred to me since 
our last visit together. I have noticed 
this, that on each one of these follow- 
up visits he always has a constructive 
idea to present as his reason for 
coming. I don’t think he has ever 
come in to see me with such a banal 
remark as, ‘Don’t you want to buy 
some more life insurance?’ or ‘Isn’t it 
about time you increased your insur- 
ance?’ 

“T like him because he is always in- 
formed and is able to answer the 
questions which I raise without hav- 
ing to ‘take that back to the office 
and think it over.’ Some other agents 
have had to do that for me when! 
have raised a question, and I have 
found that when the answer arrived 
two or three days later it was not 
nearly as interesting as it would have 
been if it had been given at the me 
ment the question was asked. 

“T like him because he has give 
me the impression that he is no 
merely selling me life insurance, but 
is rather trying to help me solve 4 
problem of which I am fully con- 
scious but whose answer sometimes 
evades me. I always like to feel that 
some one is looking out for my inter- 
ests and he gives me that feeling.” 
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Nine Point Program 
For New Agent 


Millions of citizens all over the 
country are daily playing games of 
make-believe. If I were President; 
If I were Governor, or If I were Bill 
Terry, are three popular versions of 
the pastime and practically all en- 
trants are able to offer mighty attrac- 
tive programs for the various if jobs. 
We like P. H. Dean’s if arrangement 
better, however. Mr. Dean is a suc- 
cessful producer for the New York 
Life in Missouri and he sets down in 
the Nylic Review a nine-point pro- 
gram for the life insurance salesman. 
Make believe you are in another line 
of business and follow with him. If 
I were a new life agent I would: 

1.—Accept life insurance as the 
greatest business on earth. Try to 
give my wife a thorough understand- 
ing both of my problems and the pos- 
sibilities of the business. 

2.—Master the principles of life 
insurance, the needs it covers, and the 
contracts offered by my company. 

3.—Learn how to cultivate people 
in all ranks of life because some form 
of life insurance is needed by almost 
everyone. 

4.—Build a complete and well or- 
ganized file, which would include a 
guide to the age-changes, birthdays, 
anniversaries and other special occa- 
sions of my policyholders. 

5.—Establish a definite work sched- 
ule to be followed religiously without 
interference by personal matters, the 
weather, or other “excuse.” 

6.—Arrange to spend alone an hour 
a day in which to learn simple, yet 
organized, sales talks based on Nylic 
policies. 

7.—Accept all challenges—whether 
made by company, branch office, or 
individual. 

8—With the cooperation of my 
wife, budget our living expenses so 
that we could live on first-year com- 
missions and invest renewals and 
Nylic with the New York Life. 

9—Set a minimum goal of either 
ten apps- a-month or $20,000-a-month 
and $200,000 of paid business annu- 
ally. Club membership is a real asset 
and | would want to qualify for, at 
least, the $200,000 club. 

By working and living according to 
the above program I could build a 
good Senior Nylic income through 
which in later years I would enjoy 
the contentment and pleasures this 
income makes possible. 


8 and Selling 


Again the Formula 


For Selling 


A doubting, cynical attitude toward 
life and things in general sets up a 
barrier between agents and business 
that is insurmountable. 

I wonder if, when we tell you that 
business can be written, and if, when 
we tell you what 
you must do in 
order to write 
business, you per- 
mit yourself to 
fall into a cyni- 
eal, doubting 
frame of mind? 
If so it does you 
a great injustice 
and is certainly 
contrary to the 
spirit of the life 
insurance man. 

When we tell 
you what the formula is today for 
making headway in writing life in- 
surance, we are merely giving you the 
results of a careful examination of 
the methods of procedure of over a 
thousand of our associates who are 
actually getting results today. 

So the formula, as set out, is mere- 
ly an epitomized statement of what 
these associates are doing in order to 
get business. 

It is a foregone conclusion that un- 
less you do what successful men in 
our business are doing you are going 
to be disappointed. Conform to their 
rules of procedure and you, like they, 
will have gratifying returns. These 
rules require that every night before 
you go to bed, you make up your pro- 
gram for the next day, a program 
based upon intimate and definite 
knowledge regarding the prospects in 
your territory. Unless you are abid- 
ing by this, you are inviting failure. 

These rules require that you call 
on a reasonable number of well 
selected prospects each day, say from 
ten to twelve. Again, unless your 
procedure conforms to this, you are 
merely inviting failure. 

And last, unless you actually obtain 
four or five good interviews each day, 
you are not doing the necessary. 

Let us repeat, and let all believe it, 
that the formula for results today, 
because of the smaller average appli- 
cation, is increased hours, more skil- 
ful planning, a greater number of 
calls, more and more intelligent inter- 
views each day. 





A Walter Cluff 
Feature 





Selecting Prospects With 
Eye to Future 


Choose new prospects with regard 
to their character and potential future 
and the prospecting and selling job of 
next year and ten years hence will 
have been done in advance. Any pros- 
pect, to qualify at all, must be able to 
earn more than it costs him to live, 
but a sale of a $1,000 policy to a ser- 
ious-minded, ambitious young man will 
pay better returns than will be the 
total from a $10,000 case which never 
survives the third year. Manager A. 
F. Smith, Bankers Life, San Fran- 
cisco, defines a number one prospect 
as a man who earns $100 or more 
times his age per year. A number 2 
prospect is a man who earns $75 or 
more times his age per year. A num- 
ber 3 prospect earns approximately 
$50 times his age per year, and he is 
usually an expensive prospect because 
he lapses too often, he steals your en- 
thusiasm, robs you of your mental 
attitude, ete. Get better ones. 


Three Strikes Not Out 
In Selling 

Agents are advised by experts not 
to waste time on suspects but it takes 
a bit of judgment to properly sep- 
arate the suspects from prospects. 
The fact is, the development of a new 
source of business is often a long, 
drawn out process. It takes time to 
develop friendships and to establish 
confidence. Subsequent sales are 
easier and the path is clearer; the 
salesman can more accurately judge 
the amount of time he can spend 
profitably in building up additionals. 

The experience of P. C. Campbell, 
of the New York Life, told in a recent 
issue of the Nylic Review, illustrates 
the virtues of persistency. He had 
called on a prospect who was interested 
in the purchase of about two thou- 
sand dollars more coverage, owning 
old insurance in the amount of $7,000. 
A salesman of a competing company 
made one call and awaited the prom- 
ised “I’ll let you know” action, but 
Campbell did not wait for the pros- 
pect to call up—beyond a reasonable 
length of time. He called again and 
again was put off. He called again. 
Not ready, but still interested. Two 
months passed and he called again. 
This time a sale was effected, but for 
$10,000. 

From this sale, three other policies 
on relatives and one additional on the 
insurer, was made within a few weeks 
for a total of $17,500. It pays to keep 
interested as long as the prospect is. 
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Underwriting 





Hazard of Over-Insurance 
Requires Close Scrutiny 


That over-insurance is a definite 
hazard and one of which the average 
agent is not always aware, was 
pointed out by Alfred J. Riley, under- 
writing executive of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, Newark, writing in the August 
Pelican. One of the measures of over- 
insurance, the writer insisted, is the 
relation which the total line bears to 
the capital worth and income, for ac- 
tuaries have satisfied themselves that, 
in the past, high mortality has been 
experienced on amounts of insurance 
out of line with the financial condition 
of the insured. 

In addition to the relationship be- 
tween the amount of insurance and the 
financial situation, said Mr. Riley, it 
is not unusual for the purpose of the 
insurance to be somewhat vague, and 
this in itself is a warning sign. 

While nothing can be proven for a 
group of cases by the results under a 
single case, a particular case offered 
by the writer seemed so interesting to 
him as an illustration of the general 
principle that issue of insurance 
where there is no apparent need may 
involve speculation, that an outline 
of its history was given. 

The applicant was age 46 and presi- 
dent of a manufacturing company 
said to be one of the largest of its 
kind, with an estimated worth of about 
half a million dollars, and an earned 
income of about $50,000, plus addi- 
tional income of $15,000. Old insur- 
ance totaled $520,500, and the appli- 
cation in this instance was for $5,000 
on the Five-Year Term plan, a form 
which was then being issued. 

It was demonstrated, through in- 
vestigation, that there was actually 
no need for this further insurance, 
and that the $5,000 application was 
merely a personal compliment. How- 
ever, the company issued as applied 
for. 

About a year later, up-to-date in- 
formation indicated the insured to be 
worth about $650,000 with the earned 
income reduced to $35,000, that his 
company had lost money the previous 
year, and that the unearned income 
had fallen to about $2,500. In view of 
the depression the reduction in income 
was probably not out of line with the 
earnings of many other persons. The 
insured died about a year and a half 
after issue, and death was shown to 
have occurred en route to the hos- 
pital from a gunshot wound to the 
head, self-inflicted while suffering 
from temporary mental aberration. 
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Departmental 


The unfortunate outcome was no re- 
flection on the agent, but it definitely 
illustrates the dangers involved in 
over-insurance. 

The present-day method of alert and 
successful salesmen, stressed Mr. 
Riley, is to locate an individual’s defi- 
nite and specific needs, and to demon- 
strate that life insurance is the best 
practical answer. That there should 
be a definite and specific need is a 
sound underwriting principle. Espe- 
cially where large amounts of insur- 
ance are involved, a definite outline 
of the purpose of the insurance, if 
given to the company at the time the 
application is submitted, may go far 
toward eliminating doubt in the minds 
of the home office underwriters on 
that phase of the case. 





Medical 


Examiner Plays Important 
Part in Agent’s Success 


“The medical examiner plays an 
important part in the _ insurance 
business,” said Dr. W. E. Thornton, 
second vice-president and medical di- 
rector of the Lincoln National Life, 
Lincoln, Neb., speaking at the com- 
pany’s 1936 regional meetings. “Not 
only does he contribute to safeguard- 
ing the mortality experience and 
therefore to the security of your com- 
pany, but he also contributes—often 
unconsciously and sometimes indi- 
rectly, but nevertheless substantially 
—to your success or to your difficul- 
ties. You will therefore find it to your 
constant advantage in regulating your 
relations with him, to understand 
thoroughly his place and function in 
the insurance business, to appreciate 
his prerogatives as well as his respon- 
sibilities and to study the detail of 
various factors which center about 
him. 

“Our physician must exhibit the 
professional skill necessary to develop 
the true physical condition. He must 
therefore be familiar with the rapid 
progress of modern medicine and with 
the advanced methods of diagnosis. 
Hence our preference for the younger 
man who has had the advantage of 
recent Class ‘A’ medical school train- 
ing. 

“Unquestioned integrity is a para- 
mount qualification. There is no of- 
fense against the company for which 


we will more quickly or more surely 
remove an examiner from our staff 
than is the offense of false reporting. 
Unfortunately, it is our duty to the 
security of our company and of our 
policyholders, to be constantly on the 
lookout for this kind of thing. For- 
tunately, we do not find it very often. 
It is an especially ugly menace. 

“Availability is also an essential 
factor, and it is for this reason that 
we do not appoint as an examiner a 
physician who can be reached only by 
appointment. We prefer as examiner 
a physician who has well-established 
and maintained office hours. 

“Promptness of service is also an 
important factor. Medical training 
results in an instinctively immediate 
response to a medical emergency, but 
medical training does not include 
either business ethics or business 
policy, hence the examiner is often 
unimpressed with the necessity for 
prompt service. 

“A doctor good enough to be an ex- 
aminer has an invincible respect for 
the ethics of his profession and has 
a professional pride of a high order. 
If you would enjoy a full measure of 
his respect and cooperation, you will 
bear these things in mind in your 
cultivation of him. There is nothing 
in either his ethics or his professional 
pride that will prejudice your interests 
or delay your business if each situa- 
tion is properly handled. One of the 
functions of your medical department 
is to handle such situations when they 
become difficult.” 


Actuarial 


Soundness of Company as 
Interpreted by Actuary 


“When I speak of soundness,” said 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, 
in addressing the Charter Member 
Meeting of the Bradford Walker Club, 
“most of us think immediately of the 
present financial standing of the com- 
pany and it may not be out of order 
to take a few minutes to give you the 
actuary’s slant on it. Briefly, it is 
very strong indeed. We hold things 
of value that may be sold when 
needed, which we call assets, of more 
than eighty-three million dollars. We 
have liabilities, that is to say, we owe 
in the form of incurred debts or of 
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reserves for debts to be incurred in 
the future something less than sixty- 
eight millions. 

“We have, then, a buffer or margin 
consisting of our capital, surplus and 
contingency reserves, between these 
debtors (who are our policyholders) 
and loss, of over fifteen million dol- 
lars. We are, however, even stronger 
than this sounds, for we can legiti- 
mately eliminate from both assets and 
liabilities such items as offset each 
other, among them policy loans, pre- 
miums due and accrued, premiums ex- 
tended, etc., and a _ corresponding 
amount of policy reserve. 

“When this is done, we see that if 
we had to close up shop and liquidate 
we would have things to sell valued 
at over seventy-four million dollars, 
with which to pay out about fifty-nine 
millions of liabilities; the margin, as 
before, being over fifteen million dol- 
lars; or a margin of twenty-six cents 
for each dollar owed. 

“If our premiums and, incidentally, 
our surrender values, are so calcu- 
lated as to provide for the mortality 
we will experience and for the ex- 
penses we must pay, and if our in- 
terest returns on investments are not 
below what we have anticipated in 
calculating our premiums, we can 
never be in anything but a sound con- 
dition.” 


Advertising 


Testimonials Invaluable 
In Producing Business 


A spiral bound booklet containing 
58 selected testimonial letters from 
clients who had _ benefited from 
Planned Estate Service was an- 
nounced for the first time at the Home 
Life's (N. Y.) general agents’ con- 
ference, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
from September 10 to 12. William P. 
Worthington, superintendent of agen- 
cies, who introduced the testimonial 
booklet, touched on the history of tes- 
timonials and their influence in pro- 
motion and advertising in producing 
sales, 

Mr. Worthington said: “Advertis- 
Ing and sales promotion does not al- 
ways have for its first problem that 
of making a sale; of equal importance 
is the breaking down of barriers set 


Digest ..... 


up by prejudices in order that a com- 
plete sales presentation be popularly 
accepted by the prospect.” Successful 
testimonial campaigns as employed by 
major companies through the years 
were referred to by Mr. Worthington, 
and in introducing the booklet, Mr. 
Worthington stated that its primary 
purpose was to offer in the interview 
between Home Life career under- 
writers and the prospective client so 
much weighty evidence of the value 
of Planned Estates that it could not 
be readily passed over. 


The Client's Viewpoint 


Considerable attention was given 
the facsimile reproduction of testi- 
monial letters received from all parts 
of the country, and in the display 
treatment of the letters, the signifi- 
cant point of service from the client’s 
viewpoint being enlarged in bold type 
on the lower margin of each letter. 
The letters are attractively bound in 
a Spanish cover, and utilizing a new 
departure in the spiral bifiding proc- 
ess, each booklet has a metal key as 
a part of the equipment. Thus, fu- 
ture testimonial letters received by 
the company will be reproduced on 
loose leaf insertions and furnished the 
agents to insert by means of the pat- 
ented metal key. 

Two new folders were announced 
by John F. Walsh, assistant superin- 





William P. Worthington 


tendent of agencies, and Ray B. 
Helser, supervisor of field service. One 
folder is designed to help the agents in 
closing interviews, and the other re- 
volves about a new sales idea made to 
appeal specifically to young men re- 
cently married. 
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Administration 


Home Life Executives 


Discuss Modern Topics 

Modern lines of thought dealing 
with problems of investment, adminis- 
tration and underwriting were offered 
by executives of the Home Life of New 
York at the recent Second Annual 
Conference of the general agents of 
the company at Hot Springs, - Va. 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board, addressed the agents on the 
subject of the company’s investment 
policies and gave them pertinent in- 
formation with respect to the quality, 
yield and diversification of the com- 
pany’s security holdings. 

The company had no thought, Mr. 
Low stated, of deviating from its 
policy of confining its purchase of 
bonds to high-grade issues. In this 
connection, he pointed out that of the 
securities purchased in the first eight 
months of 1936, 97 per cent carried 
ratings of A, AA or AAA by one or 
more of the rating services. He also 
indicated that during this period a 
large portion of the bonds purchased 
were of relatively short maturity and 
that the company’s holdings of U. S. 
Government securities had been ma- 
terially increased. 

President James A. Fulton followed 
Mr. Low with a discussion of invest- 
ment contracts as available in the life 
insurance field and their relation to 
current popularity as caused by the 
highly favorable factor of safety in 
life insurance company management. 
The average investor with a limited 
amount of capital has little or no time 
to analyze the ebb and flow of busi- 
ness expansion. And that factor, to- 
gether with the current low yield in 
interest earnings, makes it even more 
inevitable that he seek the safety and 
security of life insurance. 

Leigh Cruess, underwriting vice- 
president, described “Underwriting at 
Its Source” by an illustrated presen- 
tation of the company’s new method of 
qualifying its agents by history of 
the risks submitted. Mr. Cruess 
brought out the fact that an agent 
whose underwriting record at the 
home office reflected a careful selec- 
tion of risks, and who had obviously 
applied quality in his prospecting, 
could more likely find favorable action 
on the occasional border line cases 
that must inevitably come up for con- 
sideration. A system of numerical 
ratings for the agent has been devised 
by the company, and an analysis of 
its application to curre ‘tly approved 
cases was described by illustrations 
flashed on the screen during the con- 
ference. 














AGENCY NEWS 


The Prudential of Newark has appointed Robinson 
Brown, Jr., as manager of its ordinary agency for the State 
of Mississippi, with headquarters at Jackson. His pred- 
ecessor at Jackson, Samuel F. Gammon, has been pro- 
moted to take charge of the Prudential’s ordinary agency 
in the State of Maryland with headquarters at Baltimore. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for August of $1,588,022, as compared with 
$1,773,223 for August, 1935. The total paid-for business 
for the first eight months of 1936 is $14,522,336, as com- 
pared with $19,986,490 for the first eight months of 1935. 

Dan W. Flickinger of Indianapolis, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has announced the 
organization of the Twenty Year Club, consisting of rep- 
resentatives in Indiana who have been with the company 
twenty years or more. 

Gerald A. Eubank & Co., Inc., general agents of the 
Prudential in New York City, announce that H. E. 
(“Moose”) McCormick, famous baseball player and coach, 
has joined their organization as a broker, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Fourteen members of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life in Newark started out one 
night recently to sell insurance to night workers. Only 
six survived the strain. They worked until 7.30 a. m., and 
then met in the Newark Athletic Club for breakfast. They 
secured thirteen applications, aggregating $35,000. Premi- 
ums on twelve of the applications were prepaid. 

John P. Wolf, general agent of the Old Line Life of 
Elkhart Lake, Wis., was honored at a dinner September 
1, celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his joining 
the company. 

The Bankers’ Life of Nebraska has appointed the follow- 
ing new general agents: W. N. Norris at Decorah, Ia.; 
S. M. Carroll at Uniontown, Pa.; Earl E. Richardson at 
Decatur, Ill., and N. C. Norton at Moberly, Mo. 

Harris L. Wofford, manager of the Manhattan Ordinary 
Agency of the Prudential in New York, reports that the 
paid business of the agency in August was $543,013, an 
increase of more than 170 per cent over that of August, 
1935. 

L. Bert Bigler, Jr., formerly of Salt Lake City, is the 
new Oklahoma State agency manager of the California- 
Western States Life of Sacramento, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City. He succeeds J. A. Wood. 

Gus Bertner, Little Rock, Ark., salesman of the New 
York Life, has qualified for membership in its 1936 Top 
Club, limited to the 200 leading producers. Joining the 
company’s sales force in 1899, he has been a member of 
the Top Club four times, a member of the $200,000 Club 
twenty-seven times and of the $100,000 Club four times. 

J. S. Knight, manager of the home office agency of the 
Standard Life, Jackson, Miss., has produced one or more 
applications each week for 280 consecutive weeks. Since 
his appointment as agency manager Mr. Knight has con- 
tinued his production and has led the field for the past 
two and one-half years. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has established 
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an agency ot Lincoln, Neb., with Paul Springer in charge 
as general agent. 

T. D. Carnahan and D. E. Carnahan, brothers, have been 
appointed Iowa general agents for the Occidental Life of 
Los Angeles at Des Moines, which company recently re- 
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O suburbanite, accustomed for many years to a 

leisurely 50-min. train ride through the flat lands 
of New Jersey each morning, has any business in mov- 
ing into a New York City residence. The subways 
afford neither the time nor convenience for digesting 
the daily allotment of reading matter and as a conse- 
quence there is the constant danger of neglecting more 
important duties during office hours in order to catch 
up on World Affairs and the progress of the New York 
Giants. This latter business has reached a crucial 
stage right now and the daily results are pretty hard 
on the nervous system of one who would like to see 
an inter-city World Series and at the same time hates 
like everything to see Old Diz absent from that sports 
classic. Personally, I would favor a movement to shift 
the St. Louis Cardinals into the American League as 
an expediency for eating our cake and having it. But 
that is beside the point, which is that New York 
doesn’t afford time to read the morning papers and 
besides, during the pennant race the morning papers 
are read the evening before and there remains only the 
Saturday Evening Post or some other magazine for 
the underground trip. And who can manage even a 
short story in such limited time? 


es & 


HIS morning, for example, I regretfully passed up 

an intriguing article on the Passamaquoddy Tidal 
Power Project. I had suspected, ever since my first 
attempt to get past the breakers at Jones Beach, that 
the Administration went too far north to find water 
power in the tides, and I was really anxious to learn 
more about Quoddy. A glance was sufficient to assure 
me that I’d never manage it before reaching Times 
Square, however, and I turned the pages past the 
Marquand story, the football story and even the page 
of editorials, because I like to analyze and study these 
writings. But I had to stop and dig in when I came to 
Garet Garrett’s article on Security. He was concerned 
with the old age pension plan and unemployment in- 
surance, of course, and in scanning through his re 
marks my impressions brought to me something in 
the nature of introspective amusement because my 
attitude, my first unconscious reaction, I found, was 
one tinged with something like patronage. What did 
this man actually know about the matter anyhow? 
Had he written columns on unemployment insurance 
for The Spectator as far back as 1929? And did he 
follow the several monographs on the subject which 
were published by the Metropolitan Life? Very doubt- 
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insured the business of the Union Mutual Life of Iowa. 

Ralph A. Hazlewood, formerly East Toledo supervisor 
for the Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati was ap- 
pointed to the Toledo staff of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
announced Fred Zweifel, general agent. 
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ful, indeed, and as far as the security features of 
the recent Government legislation were concerned, why, 
my dear fellow, I have read about that subject as a 
matter of professional duty for the past two years and 
have even heard M. Albert Linton talk on it, reserves 
and all. All of which reminded me that I, and probably 
most others, are by nature handicapped with what 
might be termed passive egoism. We are inclined un- 
consciously to underrate others in little affairs. I am 
surprised, for example, to observe the unkempt and 
ordinary appearing fellow passenger in the public car- 
riers perusing with evident interest and enjoyment 
some special class magazine, or to find him turning to 
the columns of Heywood Broun or Leo Wingshot in- 
stead of following up the sports and crime news. I 
realize, later, that he is amazed that I am even literate 
enough to read any part of the paper, but that seems 
to be a general failing of we average people. Good 
salesmen, who are, of course, not average people, man- 
age to adjust their personalities and intellects to con- 
form with their environment. They “dumb it up” where 
necessary and step it up when that is called for. 


* * * 


N spite of the fact that I did realize, upon due re- 

flection, that Mr. Garrett was entitled to his opinions 
on unemployment insurance and old age security, I felt 
that he was too zealous in his protest against forcing 
thrift upon the wage earner. The fact of the matter is, 
the average wage earner and salary earner too, needs 
more rather than less forced thrift and the small guar- 
anteed pension may serve to awake the masses to the 
need for real and adequate old age security. I don’t 
remember whether or not war risk insurance was 
forced upon the men in service—it amounted to the 
same thing, being taken out as automatically as sign- 
ing the payroll—but it was the greatest single factor 
in history for the extension of life insurance protec- 
tion. Social security is seen by many as certain to 
develop added interest in insurance protection and as 
such will he worth any disadvantages now apparent. 
The major faults will be corrected, eventually, anyway. 
And as for the author’s complaint that Government in- 
surance compels the unemployed to ante up for the 
unemployed and the young for the old, he should know 
that that is a fundamental principle of any sound in- 
surance—the spread of risks and of benefits. If every- 
one remained employed, and no one aged, there would 
be no call for insurance of any description, Government 
or otherwise. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Dean D. D. Carroll of the School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of North Carolina, was the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Raleigh, N. C., September 5. Dean Carroll is one 
of the two examiners in the state for the Chartered Life 
Underwriter degree. 

The National Life of Des Moines and the National Old 
Line of Little Rock, Ark., have been elected members of 
the American Life Convention of Chicago. Their addition 
swells membership in the convention to 139. 

The Virginia Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its annual sales congress in Roanoke, Va., September 28. 
The meeting is expected to attract prominent life insur- 
ance men from all sections of the state. 

The Leaders’ Round Table of San Antonio, Tex., com- 
posed of 16 leading full-time life underwriters of that city, 
was organized September 2. C. C. Wolfe was elected presi- 
dent; H. L. Bridgeman, vice-president, and Alex Pegues, 
secretary-treasurer. 

John O. Todd of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Minne- 
apolis office, has been elected president of the Twin Cities 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters. Melville L. Meyer 
is the new vice-president, and John F. Adams is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Stewart E. Myers of the Home Life agency at Oklahoma 
City, was appointed secretary of the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to succeed E. E. Dale, who has 
moved to Dallas, Tex. 

Earl Watson, Mutual Life of New York, and Lynn 
Smith, Connecticut Mutual Life, will be the delegates of 
the Wichita Association of Life Underwriters to the con- 
vention of the National Association at Boston. 

J. E. Matthews, president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Canada, will speak at a meeting of the Man- 
treal Association on October 1. 

Chartered Life Underwriters of Dallas, Tex., have or- 
ganized temporarily with R. E. Fried as president; T. L. 
Bond, vice-president, and John A. Monroe, secretary-trea- 
surer. Study classes will be held from 4 to 6 p. m., each 
Monday. 

The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters held 
its annual barbecue recently at North Birmingham Park 
with about 200 agents attending. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association, Memphis, Tenn., 
held its annual picnic and golf tournament lately at the 
Chickasaw Golf Club. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


During August, which marked the twenty-ninth anni- 
versary of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., the company’s new written business was more than 
$8,000,000. The month closed with approximately $336,- 
000,000 insurance in force. 

New paid business of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
in August was $4,742,300, a gain of $1,206,425 over the 
total for August, 1935. 
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Stamping Out the Evil of Unauthorized Insurers 


(Continued from page 9) 


They further emphasize the fact 
that they do not carry reserves, 
another alleged expense item, and 
the average prospect does not stop 
to consider that this lack of re- 
serves is the greatest weakness of 
the fly-by-night. 

The first reaction of the befud- 
dled prospect is, “Where has this 
sort of thing been all my life?” and 
whether from economic necessity 
or misguided thrift, he decides to 
take out a policy. Shortly after, he 
receives, again through the mail, 
an elaborate instrument that prom- 
ises everything and guarantees 
nothing, except that further instal- 


ments shall be levied upon him at 
certain intervals. Numerous qual- 
ifying and negating clauses cleverly 
dissipate the bombast of the pre- 
liminary approach and, if the client 
reads with any amount of intelli- 
gence, the elements of the shell- 
game will become readily apparent. 
Unfortunately, he neglects this pre- 
caution and confidently joins the 
army upon which the mighty Bar- 
num would have looked with envy. 


Santa's in Town 


On the face of the average policy 
as issued by the wildcat, it looks 
as though Santa Claus had come to 





On Getting 
Quality Production . . . 


The quality of business produced by 
field representatives is dependent 


upon the quality of service rendered 


by the Home Office. 


Jefferson Standard re presentatives 


have the advantage of: 
1—Correspondence Training Course 
2—Direct Mail Service 
3—Merchandised Selling Plan 
4—Personal Supervision 


5—Active Conservation Assistance 
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town, and the policyholder was go. 
ing to get a great deal for his 
money, particularly in the case of 
the cent-a-day accident policy. But 
when the careful prospect looks 
over the form he will find that if 
he ever collected anything jt 
wouldn’t be an accident; it would 
be a miracle. So many kinds of 
accidents are eliminated that only 
some combination of circumstances 
is left open that might happen but 
once or twice in a thousand years, 

As Commissioner Owen B. Hunt 
of Pennsylvania commented in a 
recent radio address on the sub. 
ject: “You’d have to be hurt on 
the left leg, below the knee, in an 
accident happening on an east and 
west street, at exactly 12 o'clock 
on a Saturday in April. And if 
that didn’t give them a sufficient 
outlet, they’d probably provide that 
the accident would have to involve 
a truck driven by a red-haired 
driver born in Nova Scotia and 
having seven children.” 

If the company is an assessment 
association, the policyholder is 
gouged periodically to cover ex- 
penses which must be met to satisfy 
claims of other members. These con- 
tributions increase as the policy- 
holder grows older, until the burden 
sooner or later becomes insupport- ff 
able and the policy is lapsed. If § 
the policyholder himself should die, 
his beneficiaries, upon applying for 
the benefits promised, usually dis- 
cover that the cash resources avail- 
able for that contingency are s0 
low, and assessments from other 
members so meagre and dilatory, 
that there is little if anything § 
forthcoming. The main weakness § 
of these associatiuns is that they 
are almost always financially irre- 
sponsible, because their solvency de 
pends almost solely upon their un- 
certain ability to collect assess- 
ments from their members, and the 
income derived from that source is 
usually impounded for salaries of 
the executives, a no mean item on 
the wrong side of the ledger. This 
unique aspect of the insurance 
business is merely a money-making 
scheme and the sole justification 
for the existence of the fly-by-night 
is that it keeps its promoters off 
the unemployment lists. 


Avoiding Claims 


In the event of litigation, the 
company issuing the policy would 
have to be sued in the state of its 
domicile, if any, and the expense 
incidental to such an arrangement 
would hardly make legal action 
worth while. This is the joker in 
the deck for the unfortunate vic- 
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tim, and the illegitimate company 
has the policyholder coming and 
going, for it is in a position to deny 
claims with reckless abandon. It is 
subject to Federal Court action 
only when the amount involved is 
more than $3,000. State courts 
have jurisdiction only in those ter- 
ritories in which the company is 
licensed or incorporated. Unli- 
censed companies, therefore, can 
evade legal proceedings on con- 
tested claims in a number of states. 
Besides avoiding the necessity of 
paying legitimate claims, these 
companies also evade the payment 
of taxes, thus throwing a heavier 
burden on law-abiding companies. 


Use of Radio 


When the radio opened up new 
vistas to legitimate advertisers, the 
wildeats were quick to see the ob- 
vious advantages in this medium 
of publicity and forthwith the 
ether waves carried the same bom- 
bast and hokum, colored even more 
highly with glowing adjectives 
than the newspapers were able, in 
conscience, to allow. It proceeded 
apace until a conspicuous example 
was made of the Union Mutual Life 
of Des Moines. In November, 1932, 
the Court of General Sessions of 
New York ruled that a domestic 
radio station could not broadcast 
advertising messages for insurance 
companies not licensed to operate 
in New York when the purpose of 
the broadcast was to assist in the 
solicitation of insurance from resi- 
dents of New York State. The ac- 
tion was brought in behalf of the New 
York State Insurance Department by 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., 
against the International Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, and maintained that 
the offense was a violation of the 
penal law and section 50 of the in- 
surance law of New York State. The 
defense of the broadcasting station, 
that the state could not interfere 
with the operation of the radio sta- 
tion because of the interstate nature 
of broadcasting, was summarily dis- 
missed by the court. 

Another opinion involving the same 
insurance company was handed down 
by Attorney General Howard B. Lee 
of West Virginia in August, 1932, 
who held that where a radio station 
broadcasts advertisements for life in- 
surance companies and receives addi- 
tional compensation for transmitting 
mail to the company, the station is an 
agent of the company. Pursuant to 
the general tenor of the insurance 
laws of many states, this would make 
the broadcasting station liable to 
penalties for acting as the agent of 
an unlicensed insurance company. 
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Reactions of Officials 


Within the past fortnight, The 
Spectator contacted the Insurance 
Commissioners of the various states, 
with a view to ascertaining their re- 
actions concerning unauthorized in- 
surers. Without exception these com- 
missioners denounced the marauding 
of unlicensed insurers, suggested 


threat and appended a list of insur- 
ers operating unlawfully in their 
states but with which the commis- 
sioners themselves were powerless to 
interfere because jurisdiction over 
them was lacking or because their 
operations were contrived in such a 
manner as to leave them outside the 
reach of the long arm of the law. 
Here again the problem was one 
which could be solved only by clamp- 
ing down restrictions governing the 
use of the mails or by publicizing the 
activities of these companies so that 
the insuring public, warned of their 
true character, would solve the prob- 
lem in their own way by refusing to 
have commerce with them. 

A supplementary check-up of life, 

(Continued on page 34) 


various expedients to remove the 
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TO UPPER-LEVEL SELLING 


Three Separate Units Dovetailed Into a 


Comprehensive Sales Training Program 


The Doorway to Life Underwriting. A brief course for the be- 
ginner salesman that gives the fundamental principles of life in- 
surance and the essence of underwriting and sales knowledge which 
start the new man toward success. 


The N¥YNL Guide to Successful Life Underwriting. There is 
nothing in the entire life insurance field that in any way approaches 
this Guide as a practical, down-to-the-ground statement of how life 
insurance is and can be sold. Every idea or method it contains has 
been tried and proved successful. The basic procedure it develops is 
founded on the actual experience of successful NWNL salesmen— 
not on armchair theory or roundtable discussion. 


The N¥NL Sales Portfolio. In every respect a worthy companion- 
piece for the Guide, the Sales Portfolio is used by the salesman in 
the interview to give visual support to his verbal presentatidns. 
The Portfolio, prepared under the same expert direction and sympa- 
thetic firsthand knowledge of the salesman’s problems, follows care- 
fully the procedure recommended in the Guide. Titled “Common 
Sense in Considering Life Insurance,” this manual of visual material 
takes each step in the interview in clear-cut, logical fashion adaptable 
to every situation. The Portfolio provides—for the first time in the 
life insurance field in a complete visual sales plan—a road on which 
the agent and prospect may travel clear through the interview. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Q J. ARNOLD, pacswext 


STRON G~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Cassidy to Preside 


At C.L.U. Meeting 


Those of the more than 1000 Char- 
tered Life Underwriters throughout 
the United States and Canada who 
plan to attend the annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Boston will hold a 
special meeting to be presided over by 
Fred L. Cassidy, president of the Na- 
tional Chapter. 

President Cassidy, who qualified for 
the C. L. U. designation in 1931, is an 
assistant manager in the Seattle 
Ordinary Agency of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America at 
Seattle, Wash. He became connected 
with the Prudential in January, 1929. 
Mr. Cassidy was born in 1878. Be- 


fore his entrance into the insurance 
business he was principal of a Seattle 
high school. 





Aeacia Issues First 
Policy to Woman 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company recently issued its first 
policy to a woman. The distinction 
of being Acacia’s Number 1 woman 
policyholder is held by Mrs. D. G. 
Kessler of Washington, D. C. The 
contract was written by Agent D. M. 
Crouch of Acacia’s District of Co- 
lumbia Sales Agency 

President William Montgomery per- 
sonally presented the policy and con- 
gratulated both Mrs. Kessler and 
Agent Crouch on this unique honor. 











A HIDDEN VALUE 














Saves one, 


dollars. 








— . 


Cash from life insurance proceeds 
prevents thousands of forced sales 
annually. Often each dollar in cash 


two or several estate 


Midland Mutual Life Men are urged 
to call attention to this “hidden 


value” in the policies they place. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Continental Policyholders 
File New Petition 


A petition filed on behalf of 64 
policyholders of the Continental Life 


Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


from 12 states other than Missouri 
and Arkansas and seeking an injunc- 
tion to prevent the final consumma- 
tion of the sale of the company in- 
surance and assets to the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company has _ been 
filed in the United States District 
Court here. The policyholders claim 
to hold $540,000 worth of Continen- 
tal insurance. 

Circuit Judge John W. Joynt in a 
decree signed on July 25, last, author- 
ized State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance R. Emmet O’Malley to make the 
sale to the Kansas City Life. That 
court acted after it had considered ex- 
pert testimony concerning the relative 
merits of eight different proposals 
submitted to Superintendent O’Mal- 
ley. Witnesses at the hearing in open 
court were agreed that the Kansas 
City Life’s offer was the best proposi- 
tion submitted for the insurance and 
assets. 

The petition filed in the Federal 
Court asks that court to declare the 
Missouri statute under which Judge 
Joynt acted, Sections 5945-50 of the 
revised statutes of 1935, unconstitu- 
tional, and also to direct that the 
Continental Life Insurance Company 
be reorganized and its insurance and 
assets restored to it. 

It is further charged in the petition 
that Superintendent O’Malley ap- 
praised the assets of the company at 
$15,211,857, and later at only $13,196,- 
276, although at the time the assets 
were worth and were known to him 
to be worth $17,711,740. It is con- 
tended that the assets were sufficient 
to meet all requirements of law as to 
reserves for protection of _policy- 
holders, and to cover all the com- 
pany’s obligations. It is also charged 
that O’Malley overestimated the 
company’s liabilities while his ap- 
praisal of assets was in each instance 
too low. 


State Life Leaders 


The Arthur J. Hill California 
Agency of the State Life of Indiana 
topped the whole State Life field for 
August production—a victory which 
California has won for every month 
of this year and in 22 months out of 
the past 23. California also produced 
the individual leader of the entire 
United States in E. L. Buchanan of 
San Francisco, who went on record 
with his fourth consecutive month at 
the head of the whole State Life field. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


General agents of the Home Life of New York held their 
second annual conference at Hot Springs, Va., and heard 
addresses by Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board; 
President James A. Fulton and others. 

Walter LeMar Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, was the featured speaker at the open- 
ing of the annual convention of the company’s Leaders’ 
Club at Hot Springs, Va. 

The Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C., has issued 
its first policy to a woman. It anndunced recently that it 
would accept applications from women between the ages 
of 16 and 50. 

L. A. High, manager of the Ohio State Life at Columbus, 
is chairman of a committee of the field force in charge of 
a campaign on in honor of Claris Adams, who was in- 
stalled as president of the company September 1. The 
campaign will close October 31. 

E. Frank Andrews, representative of the home office 
of the Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., has 
been awarded a trip to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters at Boston late 
this month because of meritorious work. 

Application to list the common shares of the Equitable 
Life of Canada on the Toronto Stock Exchange has been 
granted. The listing covers 67,416 shares of $25 par value 
($5 per share paid in) and the stock has been called for 
trading. 

Walter H. Newton, Minneapolis, former secretary to 
President Herbert Hoover, was the speaker at a regional 
conference of the Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb., 
held at Gull Lake, Minn., August 28. 

Accepting the report of Harry Blandford, a member of 
its board, that the Mid-West Life Association, Oklahoma 
City, is insolvent, District Judge Ben Arnold has placed 
it in receivership. George J. Fagin, an attorney, was 
appointed receiver. 

For the first time in the history of the St. Paul office 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, the entire per- 
sonnel has received invitations to attend the eighty-fifth 
anniversary conference of the company at Hot Springs, 
Va., later this month. 

Approximately 300 delegates from five southern states 
are expected to attend the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Interstate Life & Accident Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which is to be held in Savannah, Ga., October 16 
and 17, 

The Expressmen’s Mutual Life of New York has been 
admitted to Nebraska. W. C. Rutherford of Lincoln was 
named general agent. 

The Ohio State Life has announced the merger of its 
Jetroit and Ypsilanti offices in larger quarters. 


DEATHS 


Gage E. Tarbell, of New York, 79, once head of the 
agency department of the Equitable Life. At the time 
of his death he was the senior member of the company’s 
board. 

Frederick C. Blanchard, 80, former supervisor of the 
law department of the Prudential of Newark. 

F. D. Hill, 61, Coral Gables, Fla., home office representa- 
tive of the Suwanee Life of Jacksonville. 

J. Crowder Hale, 42, for more than twenty years asso- 
ciated with the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank P. Metzger, 67, president of the American Home 
Life of Topeka, Kan., for the past 18 years. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


P here in the quiet writing-room of the Westchester 
Country Club at Rye, N. Y., with the “smoothest 
golf links in the country” (adv.) just beyond the 
terrace and some of the boys at the moment chasing 
the elusive pellet in and out of sand-traps, there is an 
unusual concentration of insurance talent that too sel- 
dom takes place. For three days, Sept. 14 to 16, the 
cream of insurance publicity men have been gathered 
together for the fourteenth annual meeting of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, and the fruit of a 
lengthy and interesting program will evidence itself 
in more or less important alterations in the advertis- 
ing methods and technique of a number of life insur- 
ance companies. This is, in a fashion, a clinic or 
laboratory, and the agent will sooner or later find 
concrete proof of this experimentation in the literature 
which he will receive from the advertising department 
of his company or in the ads which will appear in the 
trade or “smooth paper” journals. 
a e 
HE program is two-fold. Much of the oratory is delivered 
by experts in advertising, radio, industry and civic govern- 
ment. On Thursday morning, however, the insurance men come 
into their own and hold forth in two group sessions, one devoted 
to life insurance, the other dominated by the fire-casualty group. 
And in the former group are such men as J. A. Peirce, assistant 
publicity manager, John Hancock Mutual Life; Harold Taylor, 
general agent, Mutual Life of New York; A. Thieman, advertising 
department, New York Life; Arthur Reddall, assistant secretary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Arthur A. Fisk, advertising 
manager, the Prudential, and Stuart Benedict, advertising depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Life. 
+ © 


POINT brought up several times during this con- 
ference, and one which meets with a great deal 
of argument, pro and con, is the utility of the litera- 
ture circulated through the agent to the prospect. 
There is no question about it—the average waste- 
basket receives a large percentage of the leaflets, form- 
letters and literary barrage laid down to catch the 
interest of the potential policyholder. The argument is 
whether the time and energy spent in composing, print- 
ing and distributing this mass of literature would not 
be better used in direct advertising through the media 
of newspapers, magazines and the radio. There is 
plenty of room for argument on both sides, though this 
department inclines to the belief that the wasted effort 
involved in general and indiscriminate circularization 
is no mean item, tending to defeat the purpose. 
a € 
OW and then we come across a Greater New York life 
agent in whose past lies half concealed the story of athletic 
genius. The latest to catch the interest of the public and, 
incidentally, of our fellow-columnist, Sid Mercer, of the New 
York American, is H. E. "Moose" McCormick, now associated 
with Gerald A. Eubank's New York agency of the Prudential. 
"Moose" McCormick was graduated in 1904 from Bucknell, 
after a brilliant sports career in football, basketball and base- 
ball. From 1904 to 1914 he was an outfielder with the New 
York Giants and a pinch-hitter extraordinary, with McGraw and 
Matthewson his bosom friends. Returning to Bucknell, he became 
director of athletics and graduate manager, from 1922 to 1926. 
From his alma mater he went to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and was head coach of baseball from 
1926 to 1936. On September |, 1936, he joined the Eubank 
agency. 
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Fidelity Leaders Advised 


To Develop Own Contacts 


Members of the Fidelity Leaders’ 
Club nearly 200 strong responded to 
the roll call at the annual convention 
recently at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. The convention covered 
a period of four days beginning on 
September 1, Friday being free day 
for the agent delegates, but for man- 
agers the entire day was devoted to 
the many problems of management. 
Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, presided at both 
the Leaders’ Club Convention and the 
Managers’ Conference. 

President Walter LeMar Talbot ex- 
tended his greeting to the delegates. 
While his talk for the most part was 
a detailed discussion of Fidelity prob- 
lems, it was prefaced by the following 
comments on life insurance in gen- 
eral: 

“Life insurance today is just as 
safely equipped to protect the present 
and future interests of the policy- 
holder as it proved itself to be in the 
stormy waters of the past. Through 
all the recent disrupted years of 
economic stress, life insurance has 
stood its ground with unequaled credit 
and solidarity. While we have 
much satisfaction in reviewing the 
severe laboratory test of the system 
which it has so successfully passed, 
we must concern ourselves with a view 
of the immediate future if we are to 
take advantage of the great oppor- 
tunities which undoubtedly lie before 
us. 

“Our vast army of policyholders has 
voluntarily associated itself with the 
benefits of life insurance and, there- 
fore, it must be assumed endorses its 
principles and naturally would feel 
friendly toward its representatives. 
Therefore, in the present high state 
of membership development, I can see 
little need of any pure missionary 
labor in the field of life insurance. 
Our logical and most likely contacts 
already exist, and they should have 
our tactful cultivation, offering the 
best service of which we are capable 
with a view of meeting the individual 
insurance needs.” 





California-Western States 
Life Emphasizes Quality 


Evidence of the success California- 
Western States Life is obtaining in 
improving the quality of its business 
and its production-per-agent is found 
in a report just released by Ray P. 
Cox, vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 

Despite continuous rigid elimination 
of low or non-producing agents, July 
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Wide Range of Modern 
Policies 


1—30-year record of stability. 

a ~ an operating territory—closer cooper- 
ation. 

3—Agency-minded home office personnel. 

4—4th among lowa companies in lowa business 
written, 1934. 

5—Wide range of modern policies. 

é—Men and women written on equal terms. 

7—Agents' direct mail advertising help. 


Choice territories now available—Write 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
lor B. Robbin Pr fer 





was their ninth consecutive month of 
increased paid-for business. The com- 
pany’s ordinary sales during the first 
half of the year showed a gain of 
23.5% as contrasted with the 8% 
decrease for the industry as a whole. 
An improvement of 5.65% or $6,327,- 
673 was also made in insurance in 
force during the first seven months 
as compared with the same period of 
1935. 





Union Central Holds 
Annual Club Meeting 


The Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
held its third annual $250,000 Club 
convention at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, on September 14, 15 
and 16. Approximately 400 agents, 
managers and home office officials and 
their wives attended the business holi- 
day which brought to a close the third 
club year. 

President of the convention for 
1936 was Arthur A. Ebenstein of the 
Mark S. Trueblood Agency, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Ebenstein, who won fame 
through an Associated Press story 
several months ago in which he was 
called “insurance advisor to the film 
colony,” has been with The Union 
Central little more than a year. Much 
of his business is written on the lives 
of executives, technical experts and 
artists engaged in Hollywood’s chief 
industry. 

The C. B. Knight Agency, New 
York, traditional production leaders 
of the metropolitan area as well as of 
their company, had the largest delega- 
tion at the White Sulphur meeting, 
with more than a score of qualifiers. 
Next largest delegation came from 
Texas where the San Antonio Agency 
has qualified eight members. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


URING the last fortnight or so I have been spend- 
D ing considerable time with a Bivisible Pink Lady. 
No, it wasn’t a girl in a diaphanous frock! It was a 
trout fly that danced fish-seductively on the ripples and 
runs of Adirondack rivers in the shadows of moun- 
tains that bury their crests in the sunsets. Watching 
the drifting bit of hackle for hours at a stretch is con- 
ducive to a kind of detachment which enables one to 
remain physically on the scene but projects the mind 
to “pastures far.” Thus, away from parched corn 
fields of the national breadbasket, I yet surveyed the 
problems of life insurance in that area and drew one 
or two conclusions. 

2 

T seems to me that a majority of the difficulties of the 
| business in the Middle West can rightly be laid at 
the door of supervisory authority. This is particularly 
true of the twisting evil, about which little is done and 
toward which the attitude of some insurance depart- 
ments is anything but non-discriminatory. Often the 
Big Stick that should crack down on an offending agent 
turns out to be a Willow Wand when the name of the 
company concerned comes to departmental attention. 
Unbiased treatment of unethical agents, regardless of 
company affiliation, is a sine qua non of just regula- 
tion. The plan involving “statutory compliance com- 
mittees,”” composed of agents themselves, to act in all 
cases of complaints against agents is sound and might 
well be universally adopted. If I recall correctly, it 
first came to general notice as a reform theory in 
Nebraska while Con Moose was commissioner there. 
Never made effective, it yet holds vast possibilities. 


2 
EXT, and despite election suspense, it looks as if 
the investment problem—by and large—is clari- 
fying itself. Chief factor involved in the progress made 
is the return of rea! estate values and particularly the 
return of rental values. Many life companies which 
had properties that were only fractionally occupied 
for years now find those properties showing occupan- 
cies as high as 90 per cent or higher. Furthermore, 
the enhanced market quotations on many State and 
municipal offerings make a welcome addition to port- 
folio recovery. 
e 
A awakening sense of judicial appreciation is more 
to be observed. Evident example of this is the 
fact that the Iowa courts held in favor of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life of Des Moines recently in its contention 
that premium taxes should only be levied on that por- 
tion of its business written since it became an old line 
legal reserve company and should not be retroactive 
to its operations as a fraternal. At the same time the 
courts in Missouri decided that the case brought 
against the company there for taxes on fraternal busi- 
ness should remain in the Federal court and should 
not be subjected to the doubtful impartiality of Show 
Me state procedure. 
a 
ERGERS may continue to be expected for a time, 
at least. The recent amalgamation of the Amer- 
ican Central Life of Indianapolis and the United Mu- 
tual Life of the same city (the new company is the 
American United Life) is not, perhaps, the last this 
year in the Middle West. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


The Metropolitan Life of New York has appointed the 
following five agency sales instructors in Canada: George 
A. Robinson, Halifax; James W. Bowen, Toronto Humber; 
James P. Durocher, St. Jean; James C. MacGregor, To- 
ronto, and Albert LeBoeuf, Papineou, all formerly assistant 
managers in their respective districts. 

The Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Richard J. O’Brien as field supervisor. For the 
past five years he has been supervisor of the Goulden, 
Woodward, Cook & Gudeon Agency of the Connecticut 
General Life in New York City. 

After forty-eight years of service, J. R. Eakin, Montreal, 
secretary for Canada of the Standard Life Assurance Co. 
of Edinburgh, has retired. He served in various capacities 
until his appointment as secretary in 1912, and his entire 
business career has been spent with the company. 

J. E. O’Callaghan has become manager of the Memphis 
branch of the Prudential of Newark, succeeding the late 
J. E. Lippitt. Mr. O’Callaghan has served three years as 
assistant manager of the branch, which represents the 
company in Arkansas and middle and western Tennessee. 

Delancy Lewis, vice-president of the Pacific Mutual of 
San Francisco, in charge of northern California, has been 
retired and Walter Eader, assistant manager at San Fran- 
cisco, was named acting manager of agency, effective at 
once. 

Carl Schulz, former vice-president and secretary of the 
Union Mutual Life of Iowa, has gone to Los Angeles to 
join his brothers, William, Jr., and Herman R., in business. 
William was president of the Union Mutual Life and Her- 
man was treasurer. 

The New Era Life Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
a fraternal forty years old, has changed its corporate name 
to Michigan Union Life Association. No changes in 
policy or management are contemplated. 

Arch R. Cassidy, has been appointed district manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society at Miami, Fla., 
succeeding S. A. Burgess, recently transferred to Louis- 
ville, Ky., as district manager. 

Marion G. Follin, Jr., formerly vice-president of the 
Follin Insurance Agency of Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
become associated with the Gate City Life at its home of- 


fice in Greensboro. 
a a bt 


GROUP INSURANCE 


A group life insurance policy covering officers and em- 
ployees of the United Grocers, Ltd., San Francisco, has 
been written by the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul. In 
addition to the staff of the main office and warehouse in 
San Francisco, employees in branches at Oakland, Stock- 
ton, Sacramento and Fresno also are covered. It is esti- 
mated the total coverage will exceed $2,000,000. 

Willoughby Camera Stores, Inc., New York City, have 
secured from the Prudential of Newark, group life insur- 
ance to the amount of $131,000, covering sixty employees 
who accepted the plan. Employer and employees share 


the cost. 
* a . 


DIVIDENDS 


The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents a share, payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record September 19. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


The Pennsylvania insurance department has announced 
the appointment of Edward J. Doyle of Philadelphia as 
actuary at an annual salary of $4,200. 
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Warns Policyholders 
Against Inflation 


In a message to the policyholders 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company contained in the au- 
tumn issue of the company’s maga- 
zine, President M. A. Linton warned 
of the danger of inflation by expan- 
sion of bank credit and urged that a 
balanced budget be insisted upon re- 
gardless of which party is elected in 
November. 

“The balancing of a budget whether 
it be a personal, a corporation or a 
national budget is important business 
and can be neglected only at the risk 
of serious consequences,” Mr. Linton 
said. “Few persons in this country 
have a greater stake in a balanced 
budget for the United States than 
have life insurance policyholders. 

“The essence of life insurance is a 
promise by the life insurance com- 
panies to pay dollars in the future 
when a given contingency shall occur. 
The policyholder knows that the dol- 
lars of the future are going to be 
used to purchase the food, clothing 
and shelter that his dependents will 
need if he is called away by death, 
or that he and his wife will need after 
his earning days are over. 

“To maintain a sound currency a 
nation must live within its income. 
Emergencies may make extensive bor- 
rowing necessary in times of depres- 
sion. However, the longer the borrow- 
ing is continued the graver the dan- 
ger that the situation will get out of 
hand. 

“There is little likelihood that this 
country will go in for outright print- 
ing press money with which to pay 
government expenses or to pay off 
government bonds. On the other 
hand, we must be on the lookout for 
the subtle danger involved in an over- 
expansion of bank credit. This occurs 
when bank deposits are created in 
favor of the government in return 
for promises of the government to 
pay cash at some future date—these 
promises being in the form of govern- 
ment bonds. The government pays its 
bills by drawing checks upon the 
newly created bank deposits. Thus 
new money in the form of bank 
credit comes into being without the 
creation of any new wealth. 

“This is dangerous business if car- 
ried too far. It weakens the nation’s 
credit and threatens serious deprecia- 
tion of its currency. When a serious 
depreciation of currency takes place 
the prices of the necessities of life 
rise to great heights. The result is 
that a sum of money which, under 
normal conditions, would purchase a 
goodly amount of things, purchases 
but a fraction of the former amount. 
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“The two major political parties 
have pledged themselves to balance 
the national budget. Therefore its 
tremendous importance may appro- 
priately be stressed in this message 
to our policyholders. Whichever party 
is successful in November, we must 
all insist that this pledge be re- 
deemed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It is an essential step if the 
country is to maintain a sound cur- 
rency and achieve lasting recovery.” 





by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the meee 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. 
1200 rooms and 
baths from $3.50. 


Complete fa- 
cilities for 
meetings, 
from small 
groups to 
conventions. 
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Early Settlement For 
Pacific Mutual Case 


“An early return to court is likely,” 
said Attorney Paul Overton, chair- 
man of the attorney group conferring 
on details of the rehabilitation plan 
for the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California. 

This was announced at the concly- 
sion of the second week of out-of- 
court sessions by attorneys repre- 
senting all the various parties inter- 
ested in the matter. 

“It is a tribute to Superior Court 
Judge Henry M. Willis, that this 
roundtable method of our obtaining a 
clear understanding of the problems 
involved has been productive. The 
opportunity to dispense with formal 
courtroom procedure has been most 
helpful,” continued Overton. 

In the meantime regular business 
functions of the company are being 
carried on under the direction of Cali- 
fornia State Insurance Commissioner 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., acting as 
conservator by order of Judge Willis, 
and using the new Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company as _ his 
agency for doing business. 

Early this week Commissioner 
Carpenter had not yet replied to the 
Occidental Life’s reinsurance offer. 


National of Vermont 
Plans for Meeting 


With the announcement that the 
first eight months of 1936 have shown 
a 23 per cent increase in new business 
over the same months of 1935, and 
also an increase of insurance in force, 
the National Life Insurance Con- 
pany completed today arrangements 
for its biennial gathering of life un- 
derwriters from all parts of the 
country. 

This convention will assemble at 
the New Ocean House, fronting on 
the beach at Swampscott, Mass., next 
Saturday, Sept. 19, and it will con- 
tinue through until the evening of 
Monday, Sept. 21, when it will ad- 
journ in order that some of the men 
may attend the annual big gathering 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Boston. 

About 300 will be present at 
Swampscott, including the company’s 
leading agents, officers, and some 
wives. President Fred A. Howland 
will deliver the opening address of 
welcome at two o’clock on Saturday, 
this and all of the program being 4ar- 
ranged on daylight saving time. Mr. 
Howland will present “A Record of 
Life Insurance in Depression Years, 
1930-1935.” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HIS week it is three cheers and a tiger for Millard 

Bartels of the Travelers, and Dean Edward G. 
Baird of the Hartford College of Law. For Mr. Bartels 
because he is to head up the new insurance law course, 
the first of its kind in the country, and for the Dean 
who saw the fruition of three long years of planning 
when on Monday of this week the new course began. 


OR years the absence of facilities where specialists 
. in insurance law could obtain instruction has been 
recognized. There has been no dearth of insurance 
courses of all kinds and values, but for some unknown 
reason the legal aspects of insurance had _ been 
passed by. 


HE course will cover a five-year period and calls 

for one year of general law and four years of in- 
surance law. Broadly speaking it will be divided into 
four general categories, principles of insurance law, 
various forms of coverages, Social Security Act and 
different state employment acts and all special fields 
of insurance. The Dean is enthusiastic about the future 
possibilities and thinks that the new course will put 
the Hartford school out in the forefront. The idea 
which has been aborning in the Dean’s mind for several 
years has the good wishes of over 50 leading com- 
panies with whom the Dean consulted. 





| pe selection of Mr. Bartels was a happy choice, 
and it does not mean that he will sever his connection 
with the Travelers where he has been since 1929. He 
received a B.A. from Syracuse University and then 
moved over to Cornell for his law degree. He is widely 
known in insurance circles and outside for his work 


is a member of Connecticut Bar Association. 


HE new school will not be limited to lawyers and 
aspiring barristers but will be open to any insur- 


ance man who might receive benefit from the instruc- 
Such persons will not receive credits but the 

Dean’s invitation to insurance executives to attend if 
they feel the course will be helpful will meet with a 


tion. 


office of the company at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


wide response. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Jay C. Banta, former president of the Topeka Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, who resigned a few months ago 
to represent the New England Mutual Life of Boston at 
Wichita, Kan., is now back at Topeka as a producer work- 
ing out of the O. Lynn Smith agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Wichita. 

Roy V. Kenyon has been appointed by the Home Life 
of New York as branch manager of the newly established 


Charles Roudebush has been appointed manager of a 
new city unit organization of the H. A. Chipman agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society at Columbus, 


Ohio. 


He had previously been group supervisor. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 




































































Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested o 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Aug. 15 ment Aug. 22 ment Aug. 29 ment Sept. 5 ment 
Loans . 
ee $376,660 10.24 $205,702 5.49 $446,905 8.77 $264,790 1.79 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,176,215 $1.99 479,840 12.80 2,092,414 41.05 1,801,557 12.20 
er nr eee ee eee : $1,552,875 42.23 $685,542 18.29 $2,539,319 49.82 $2,066,347 13.99 
Railroad Securities 
Dt, G¢bididiweniinkinnateaiumaneas $886,591 24.11 $703,758 18.77 $272,035 5.34 $353,361 2.39 
ED. oncecesddasssnsddabsaccedenteuee 4,154 ll 1,288 -03 12,885 -25 12,900 .09 
WE. SinddSannkdndss<kssevensins $890,745 24.22 $705,046 18.80 $284,920 5.59 $366,261 2.48 
Public Utility Securities 
DD siitidvhbwhenddnenstnickedeneeeen $569,293 15.48 $422,690 11.27 $657,211 12.89 $6,012,177 40.71 
BE cnhehndekanevndbketetncie tenes 23,562 64 J _— i. 1 wnones os  -aben a 
WE whnneonesincccescigodeesees : $592,855 16.12 $470,530 12.55 $657,211 12.89 $6,012,177 40.71 
Government Securities 
i i CINE TOMB ciccccccccnses § sndees $424,500 —- i wre $4,659,175 31.55 
DMD ~civcscengnesabencneses .§ ise8sus < i act — 4¢nmar i te¢ 0 @apeae ees 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . “nese Ge  ..<-cae a «soci “<s -eaokiedsd os 
State, County, Municipal..............- $554,320 15.08 1,407,736 37.55 $1,144,628 22.46 348,245 2.35 
WED Ktbudussnnsdcnataccdensuned $554,320 15.08 $1,882,236 48.87 $1,144,628 22.46 $5,007,420 33.90 
Miscellaneous Securities 
D> utcihndedettnesesakcasiwanskeues $56,188 1.53 $45,562 1.22 $460,731 9.04 $1,304,375 8.83 
REE ENR ORI AALRS 30,000 82 10,000 27 10,000 -20 10,663 07 
WD cdc einedwsciccucsecssssenes $86,188 i 2.35 $55,562 1.49 $470,731 9.24 $1,315,038 8.90 
Recapitulation 
SID lsidtnd det tekraihs trb-4acn:be vendita armed ne $2,066,392 56.20 $3,004,246 80.13 $2,534,605 49.73 $12,667,333 85.85 
DD cigctie ceuudotkanenunsheehoneend 57,716 1.57 59,128 1.58 22,885 45 23,563 -16 
DN <ctieninatanccncdannaeeanen eoce 1,552,875 42.23 685,542 18.29 2,539,319 49.82 2,066,347 13.99 
,  gerrerererr er rerre 664ene0 $3,676,983 100.00 $3,748,916 100.00 $5,096,809 100.00 $14,767,243 100.00 
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Stamping Out Evil of 
Unauthorized Insurers 
(Continued from page 27 


fire and casualty companies reveals 
that each has its own quota of trou- 
bles in combating unlicensed insur- 
ers. The solvent, standard life com- 
panies are not involved except insofar 
as renewals of old business often are 
transacted by mail and hence their 
fear of Federal legislation which, in 
attempting to purge the business of 
the wildcats, would also cripple this 
essential service in retaining old 
policyholders. 

Casualty business transacted in 
clandestine fashion is limited chiefly 
to lines not supplied by standard do- 


mestic companies, such as beauty par- 
lor coverage, to name but one line 
which is extremely hazardous and is 
not looked upon with favor by the 
rank and file of casualty companies. 
In addition to coverages of this cate- 
gory, the chief concern of casualty 
and surety companies is the usurpa- 
tion of privilege by foreign competi- 
tors, such as London Lloyds, not 
licensed to do business and yet suc- 
cessful in stealing blanket bond busi- 
ness and other lucrative lines from 
under the noses of the established 
domestic companies. 

The fire companies are almost uni- 
versally protected throughout the 
Union by the laws of various states 
which forbid reinsurance of fire busi- 
ness with unlicensed companies. But 











* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 * 





FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT | 


Principal task set for Mutual Benefit booklets and leaflets 
is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 
life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 
never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 
always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- 
marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, 


they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 


The 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK: N * J* 
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this does not prohibit direct Writing 
through unauthorized competitioy, 
and the business suffers depredation; 
by the marauding wildcats whose gq. 
vency and authenticity are alike ope, 
to question. 

From the victims who annually tos 
fifty million dollars into the elusiy 
tills of the wildcat companies ha; 
come the question—‘Well, what ar 
you going to do about it?” 

The point is well taken. What can 
be done about these marauders? Sug. 
gestions and recommendations hay: 
been offered, each of them having cop. 
siderable merit and none of them 
completely the solution to one of the 
most vexing problems that has eye 
nagged the insurance business. 

























Federal Angle 





We have already spoken of the pos. 
sibility of a Federal enactment that 
would prohibit the use of the mail 
to the unlicensed companies. The pos- 
sibility is, indeed, being weighed seri- 
ously, and despite the army of oppo 
nents and protagonists, there is n 
one who will not admit that such a 
Federal enactment would do much to 
dam the flow of illicit dollars. As one 
commissioner declared in a recent aé- 
dress: “Gyp companies are able t 
defraud because of the existence of a 
wide No Man’s Land where neither 
Federal nor state regulation prevails. 
There is no Federal power at present 
to put them out of business while, of 
course, the authority of a state does 
not extend beyond its own boundaries. 
The truth is that it is not a problem 
of deciding between state and Fed- 
eral regulation, but between regule- 
tion of any kind and no regulation at 
all. In the meantime, we allow thov- 
sands of people, most of them very 
poor, to be robbed while some advo 
cates of states’ rights fight to pre 
serve for the state rights which it 
never had and could not effectively 
use.” 

Those who foresee the complication 
of “the opening wedge” in the enact 
ment of a Federal law to curb u- 
licensed insurers argue that the state 
insurance departments can suppres 
the evil if the Legislatures of thei 
respective states give them sufficien! 
power to do so. Uniformity of stat 
laws, plus the enforcement of thos 
laws, would do the trick, they say. T? 
this end, an exemplary law is offerei 
for consideraion, that of Utah, whic 
states that “if the Commissioner 
Insurance finds that any domestic it 
surance company doing business ™ 
another state or territory withot! 
having first secured a license @ 
authority from such state or tert 
tory, if any such is required, author 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


CIENCE, both theoretical and applied, has been 

raising its head here and there during the past 
fortnight, and one wonders what the economic effects 
may be of discoveries lately announced. Reports at the 
Harvard Tercentenary Conference, for instance, told of 
a means of converting sawdust into food—thus releas- 
ing a few more of the old breakfast-food jokes—and 
other ways of living more economically. Papers pre- 
sented before the American Chemical Society at Pitts- 
burgh appeared to be concerned more with biological 
than with industrial problems. Over in England the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
meeting at Blackpool, brought forth from Sir Josiah 
Stamp, prominent economist, the demand that science 
be more effectively applied to the troubles of mankind. 


* * * 


NE notable application of science “to the troubles 
of mankind” is Boulder Dam, the world’s highest, 
where generation of electrical power was started last 
week when President Roosevelt pressed a golden key, 
following his address at the Third World Power Confer- 
ence at Washington. (That, by the way, was not the 
conference of world powers that President Roosevelt is 
stated to have had in mind.) At the conference experts 
from fifty nations discussed all phases of the power in- 
dustry, including the dynamic question of public vs. 
private ownership. 
+ * * 
LLOWING for the short week caused by Labor Day, 
last week showed no sign of a drop in general busi- 
ness activity. Heavy industries on the one hand and 
retail trade on the other are reporting continued gains. 
An interesting background for present industrial prog- 
ress is given in the recently issued 1936 volume of 
Moody’s Manual of Investments covering Industrials; 
its 3088 pages present not only detailed information 
about thousands of American companies but also con- 
densed surveys of “the nation’s basic industries” and 
their development during the past decade. The price, 
including semi-weekly supplements, is $36. 


* * * 


| enn toposes average security prices in the weeks 
ended Sept. 5 and 12, 1936, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Mon- Sept. 5 Tues- Sept. 12 

day Saturday day Saturday 
70 industrials ... 155.03 155.68 156.28 155.63 
30 rails 44,45 44.08 45.45 45.20 
100 stocks 121.86 122.50 123.03 122.50 
30 bonds 102.19 102.26 102.32 


Ye 


EFLECTING shutdowns for Labor Day, steel ingot 

production in the United States declined two points 
to 70 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. 
Certain price advances have been announced. 


* * * 


OTTON futures advanced 67 to 74 points last week, 

following the release on Tuesday of a government 
crop estimate of only 11,121,000 bales, a decrease of 
1,360,000 bales from the estimate of the previous month. 
Wheat prices gained 1% to 1% cents on the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week. 








Dependable Service ... 
jie STATE LIFE of Indiana 


enters its forty-third year of 
dependable service . . . Has paid 
over $110,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries . . . Holds 
$50,000,000 for their benefit .. . 
Has $4,378,000 in cash and govern- 
ment securities, providing ample 
liquidity . . . These and other im- 
portant facts are evidences of 
Service, Strength, and Progress 
... This time-tried company offers 
agency opportunities. 
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Unauthorized Insurers 
(Concluded from page 34) 


izing it to do business therein, he 
may revoke the authority of such 
company to do business in this state.” 


Uniform Laws 


Such a law, giving by implication 
authority to insurance commissioners 
to regulate insurance traffic beyond 
the boundaries of their own states 
and at least denying authority to 
wildecats within those boundaries, if 
adopted uniformly in every state, 
would accomplish considerable in 
rooting out the evil of the unlicensed 
competitor and save much of the fifty 
annual millions. If the wildcat is de- 








prived of his den, he becomes an easy 
mark to shoot at. 

A further necessary step in the 
elimination of the pest is vigorous 
prosecution of agents, brokers and 
solicitors who are operating for un- 
licensed companies. There is no argu- 
ment so persuasive to such agents as 
the shadow cast by prison bars and 
the surest deterrent to further depre- 
dations is the threat of maximum 
punishment. 

But one of the most certain 
weapons in the crusade against the 
unlicensed insurer is publicity. Like 
those who operate in shadows or 
through evasion, these lone wolves 
fear the spotlight and with reason, 
because if the victim learns in time 
of the menace to his own pocketbook, 








ings. 


four years ago. 


@ Low Net CostP 


BPROTECTIONE 
AnD SECURITY 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


@ LIBERAL PoLicy Forms? 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


@ Low PartTICIPATING RATES? 


Less than a half dozen American companies 
are as low. Check your compendiums. 


@ A TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULE? 


As nearly true and equitable as is possible to 
create. Has not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 
net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 


If we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 


Direct your letter to 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 
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he ceases to be even a potential vic. 
tim. Educating the public is the most 
intelligent method of coping with the 
wildcat and to this end, some insur- 
ance commissioners have taken to the 
air and have broadcast to the people 
of their states the underlying philos- 
ophy behind the insurance racketeer, 
the method of their operation and 
even the names of those operating un- 
lawfully in those states. 





Manhattan Paid-for Up 70% 


Manhattan Life reports that its 
new paid-for business for the month 
of August was up 70% over its July 
figure. 

The Company also reports that the 
August, 1936, paid-for was the largest 
for this month since August, 1930. 




















The Lincoln National 
Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


DIRECT MAIL 
LETTERS 


Pithy, attention-getting letters on all 
of the Company’s popular insurance 
plans are available to LNL field men 
without cost. The letters of this di- 
rect mail service are typewritten and 
personally signed. Letterheads are 
illustrated in color with designs ap- 
propriate to the subject matter. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Operates in 35 states and 
the District of Columbia. 


its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Term Insurance STARTED RIGHT 
Fidelity agents are started right with a new and 


for Added f overa e modern training course and put into early produc- 
tion through the use of Fidelity’s lead system now 
in its twenty-first year of successful operation. 


New 15- and 20-Y ear Term They have then at their command a wide variety 


of sales promotional tools — pre-approach mail- 


Policies with Accidental ings, booklets, folders, leaflets, blotters, cards. Not 
° —_ the least of these tools is a series of illustrated pro- 
Death and Premium Waiver posal forms covering all the principal policy con- 
benefits, together with attrac- ne ee ee 

a . R Fifty-eight years of live-and-let-live policy have 
tive Settlement Options, hav e won for Fidelity its ‘Senatadion as a friendly com- 
been added to the line of 5- ee ee ee ee ae 


and 10-Year Terms issued by 

Security Mutual Life. Es IDELITY MUTUAL NFE 
Ask any Security Mutual PHILADELPHIA 

Life general agent for rates | 


and special bulletins. 


Security Mutual Life ATTRACTIVE AGENCY CONTRACTS 


Insurance Qompany TERRITORY IN TENNESSEE! 


BINGHAMTON, NY. For information, write to: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
































CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 











OUR LEADERS 








. Low Cost Preferred Risk ; : 
Ordinary Life—Family Income An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


—Adjustment 
High Commissions Non-Medical | 


. Retirement Income Endow- Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms. 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


. Juvenile Education Endow- Texas Life Insurance Company | 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 





ments 








. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Hor gents are equipped to serve every need for life | 


I ne Life agen 
INSURANCE COMPANY nsurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
nd@ Ordi lans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


dinary plans, 


111 North Broad Street 4 Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
| Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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With the Editors 


Protecting Policyholders 


r order to become a target for 
the criticism of the malicious, 
the envious or the vengeful, men, 
services or commodities must first 
gain the heights and during the 
past year life insurance has paid 
the price of eminence by being 
subjected to a number of unfair 
attacks by self-styled experts in 
life insurance in pamphlets, books 
and national magazines. For the 
most part the business has been 
content to ignore these attempts 
to becloud the integrity of insur- 
ance and in most instances, no 
doubt, the articles have been for- 
gotten by the casual reader by the 
time the enterprising author has 
spent the fee received for their 
writing. The average American is 
something of a cynic—at least 
sufficiently so to greet each un- 
provoked campaign of destruction 
with the suspicion that the cam- 
paigner has an axe to grind—and 
besides, his faith in the life insur- 
ance business is pretty solidly 
grounded. There are other in- 
stances, however, when a con- 
scienceless agent will be able to 
take the writings of these defam- 
ers—and they write cleverly and 
convincingly with their _half- 
truths—and use them to promote 
twisting activities. 

Realizing that policyholders 
may be so influenced by the views 
of these advisors and sometimes 
induced to surrender valuable 
policies for new insurance of less 
value, the New York Association 
of Life Underwriters, under the 
leadership of Ralph G. Engels- 
man, has organized a Policyhold- 
ers Committee to assist in com- 
batting such action. The associa- 
tion has avpointed five men of 
known ability to act for the com- 
mon weal in rendering disinter- 


ested advice to any policyholder 
who seeks their assistance. The 
advice will be given in writing 
and entirely free of any sugges- 
tion of sales effort. 

The principal obstacle to the 
full success of this undertaking 
will be, of course, the difficulty 
in contacting the perplexed pol- 
icyholders but as a starter Mr. 
Engelsman has secured the co- 
operation of the superintendent 
of insurance, Louis H. Pink, to 
whose department many inquiries 
are directed each year. Superin- 
tendent Pink pointed out that 
there is a law in the State of New 
York, making it a misdemeanor 
to present incomplete compari- 
sons of contracts, and which pro- 
vides that in proposing any 
change, the agent or advisor must 
present all substantial facts and 
figures, carried out to the life ex- 
pectancy of the policyholder. This 
law is to protect the policyholder 
so that he may have a true picture 
of all the benefits of his old insur- 
ance for purposes of comparison 
with the proposed new insurance. 

He further said that while it is 
true in some instances, certain 
benefits may be derived by a pol- 
icyholder from a modification of 
his life insurance program, in 
many cases, it would be detrimen- 
tal to his best interests to alter 
his insurance protection. Policies 
often contain valuable options, no 
longer obtainable, which should 
not be lightly disregarded. 

“In any event, no hasty or un- 
informed action should be taken 
by the policyholders,” he con- 
tinued, “and I hope they will avail 
themselves of the services of your 
committee and other disinterested 
and authoritative bodies in com- 
ing to a decision on a matter 
which is of such real moment to 
themselves and their families.” 


Out of Politics 


URING the course of heated 

political campaigns, the con. 
testants frequently get around to 
a discussion of life insurance 
Often the life insurance business 
is dragged into the picture to) 
make out a case for one or the 
other or both parties whose pro- 
gram is before the voters of the 
nation. 

Usually the introduction of the 
subject is ultimately to the dis-7 
advantage of the institution of life’ 
insurance because some phase of | 
the business is seized upon to} 
bolster a political point and is 
therefore treated not as a life in- 
surance problem in its proper con- 
text but as a sensational situation 
which, in its isolation, gives a 
false view of the life insurance 
business as a whole. 

Life insurance, naturally, has a 
stake in Washington affairs. The 
philosophy behind whatever party 
may be put in power is conceiv- 
ably important to life insurance 
progress. But in the last analysis, 
it should be understood that re- 
gardless of the political beliefs 
that may prevail, life insurance, 
under decent American govern- 
ment, is sound. It was sound yes- 
terday, it is sound today, it will be 
sound tomorrow. 

There are many facets to the 
institution of life insurance and it 
is not helpful to animadvert on 
one or two of them which may be 
subject to wide misinterpretation 
by the public whose well-placed 
confidence in life insurance must 
not, all thinking men will agree. 
be disturbed. 

Life insurance is too permanent 
in character to be kicked around 
as a political issue. It is not suited 
to the extravagances of campaign 
utterances. 
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